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LARA MOSTYN had never been so delighted as when she 
received an invitation to come and make a long stay with her 

aunt Catherine at Oxford ; for the girl’s own home at Stokely, a 
little town on the south coast of England, was neither comfortable 
nor happy. Clara’s father, a doctor of some talent, had died very 
suddenly some years before without leaving an adequate provision for 
his wife and family. Since that date, the widowed Mrs. Mostyn had 
been living in very humble style at Stokely with her three daughters. 
Clara, the eldest, was a very pretty girl, with a tall, well-made figure, 
regular features, golden-brown hair, and large brown eyes of the kind 
that look so much and mean so little. She was not a girl of strong 
character or deep feelings ; but she had an instinctive craving for 
ease and pleasure, and the narrowness and dulness of her present 
surroundings acted on her like a slow torture. Like many other 
girls in her position, she could only think of one way of escape from 
her present existence. If someone, like the ever-recurring Prince 
Charming of her favourite novels, would only come and marry her 
and take her away to a brighter place, where every aspiration would 
not be checked by wretched material cares, how happy she would be ! 
But there seemed no chance of such an event ever happening in 
Stokely. It might have been remarked of this little-known seaside 
resort that, like the recluse in Gray’s “ Elegy,” melancholy—-of the 
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dull, however, not of the romantic kind—had marked it for her own. 
It had a good many visitors in the summer, but these were always 
invalids of the most piteous and decayed aspect. Among the 
residents—shabby-genteel people, who liked Stokely because it was 
cheap and healthy—eligible suitors, such as Clara’s fancy pictured 
them, were absolutely non-existent. Her girlhood, it is true, had 
not been without its little romance. That great and wealthy corpora- 
tion, the Metropolitan and Provincial Banking Company, has a 
branch office at Stokely. Among the gentlemen employed as clerks 
in this establishment was a certain bashful, knock-kneed, round- 
shouldered youth named Joseph Trundle. ‘The latter had seen and 
loved the soft-eyed Clara Mostyn. He used to go to the little parish 
church where she sang in the choir, and stared at her so steadily 
throughout the service that the most magnificent effusions of the 
vicar and his attendant curates fell unheeded on his ears. At school 
treats, whenever they both happened to be present, he devoted so 
much attention to Miss Mostyn that the children placed under his 
care would have starved had she not pointedly recalled him to his 
duties. Clara very soon discovered the simple-minded Joseph’s 
partiality forher. But even had he been a more brilliant and better- 
looking man, she would have resolutely declined his advances. For 
Joseph, alas ! was poor and had no prospects, and such a match was 
very far from Clara’s ideas. And thus when, after some months’ 
vacillation, he made her an offer of his hand and fortune of #120a 
year, he was scornfully and indignantly refused. More than a year 
had passed since this little episode, and it seemed as if a life of hope- 
less, aching monotony lay before Clara. She was becoming fretful 
and peevish, and used to wonder how long it would be before she 
would sink into the dim and dreaded stage of old-maidenism. 
Suddenly an event occurred, which, insignificant in itself, caused no 
small flutter in the Mostyn household. Their aunt Catherine, the 
late Dr. Mostyn’s only sister, returned to England. This lady had 
for the last seven years been resident in Bengal by the side of her 
lawful spouse, Major Stuart, of the —th Highlanders. On the death 
from fever of that gallant officer, his widow, a buxom woman with two 
little boys, resolved to return home. After looking about a little for 
a resting-place, she decided, in accordance with the advice of several 
friends, to settle in Oxford. 

Time was when the only society this venerable city had to offer 
was composed of the university professors and their womankind. 
‘The latter were not very numerous, for it is only recently that a 
fellow of a college has been allowed to marry. At present, however, 
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things are completely changed. Of late years crowds of new resi- 
dents, quite unconnected with the university, have appeared in 
Oxford. The half-pay officer, the civilian who has earned his 
pension, the retired merchant who wishes to bid adieu to the smoke 
and din of the metropolis, the ex-stockbroker, and the widow whose 
husband may have belonged to any one of the above denominations, 
have ceased to fly to Bath, Cheltenham, and other homes of rest for 
weary mortals, and have begun to turn their steps to Oxford. To 
meet the requirements of this new population, the town boundaries 
have been largely extended. In place of the broad fields that used 
to surround the old grey city, countless stucco-fronted “terraces,” 
“ gardens,” and “ crescents ” have arisen as if by magic; and every 
road leading to the town has been lined with desirable villa residences 
of the most approved description. 

Now why, it behoves us to ask, has Oxford suddenly become so 
popular as a residence? The answer is mainly to be found in the 
necessity imposed on every English mother of finding husbands for 
her daughters. Just as the increase of population is continually 
causing once unknown and barren territories to be turned into waving 
fields of corn, so, as one popular resort after another becomes too 
well known for the purposes of husband-hunting, new and untried 
places are constantly being discovered, explored, and tested by the 
anxious matron. One of the last upon which she has cast her eye is 
Oxford. The advantages of that city are obvious. During six 
months of the year two thousand young men have to be in residence 
there, in order to pursue their academical studies. They are of a 
susceptible age. They come fresh from the refinements of their 
homes. It is but natural that they should long for some female 
society in their new abode. ‘That of their tutors’ wives and daughters 
is only to be entered very rarely and by special invitations. And 
these, it is to be feared, are rather avoided than desired, for the family 
circle of an Oxford don is, in general, far too lofty and edifying for 
ordinary mortals. The result, therefore, is, that the Oxford under- 
graduate is only too delighted to obtain an exfrie to the drawing- 
rooms of the non-university or town residents. In fact,at the dances, 
afternoon teas, and musical evenings, given by the latter during term 
time, the male guests frequently outnumber the female in the pro- 
portion of three to one. What English matron, with daughters to 
provide for, would not feel raised to the seventh heaven of delight at 
such a spectacle? It is, however, to be feared that its apparent 
value must be discounted owing to two circumstances. In the first 
place, whereas at these entertainments the average age of the gentle- 
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men present is only nineteen, that of the ladies is at least seven years 
more. Secondly, the Oxford undergraduate is in reality little more 
than a developed schoolboy. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
he is solely dependent on his parents or other relatives. Intent on 
the pleasures of the passing hour, he rarely ever thinks of his future 
profession in life except when just on the point of leaving the 
university. And, therefore, though gallant in address, magnificent in 
attire, and a past master in the art of flirtation, he is very far from 
being an eligible farti in the real sense of the word. And thus it 
frequently happens that the gentle maidens of Oxford, after enjoying 
the pleasures of society for some years without any sign of a wedding 
ring appearing to illume the horizon, begin to grow rather weary ; 
and the Oxford hostess learns the melancholy fact that the brilliant 
youths she has been entertaining for so long without any result 
resemble those politicians who, as a German writer has observed, 
though always ready to be afd, are extremely unwilling to be 
bought. 

Mrs. Stuart settled herself in a pretty villa known as “The 
Cedars,” in Chester Road. She found plenty of old Indian and 
army friends in Oxford, and speedily became enchanted with the 
place and the people. After some weeks’ time she went down to 
Stokely to get a look at her relatives—the Mostyns. She did. not 
fail to remark with some pleasure the great beauty and ladylike 
manners of her niece Clara, who strongly reminded Mrs. Stuart of 
her lost brother, Dr. Mostyn. ‘There was something very sad in the 
idea of so pretty and graceful a girl wasting her sweetness on the 
desert air of such awretched place as Stokely. Mrs. Stuart, a kind- 
hearted and impulsive woman, was quite touched by it. Sheat once 
thought of her own pleasant home at Oxford, of her large circle of 
friends, of the many nice young men to whom she could introduce 
her niece. Moreover, how pleasant it would be for herself to have 
Clara as a companion, and what an element of attraction it would 
add to her little parties! The idea once conceived, Mrs. Stuart 
communicated it to her sister-in-law. The latter, who did not get 
on very well with her eldest daughter, readily consented. And before 
many days were over the whole matter had been definitely arranged. 

The preparations for Clara’s departure were soon completed, 
and the girl, trembling with delight and anticipation, reached Oxford 
towards the end of September. It was a wonderful change from 
Stokely. “The Cedars” was a very pretty and comfortable house. 
Mrs. Stuart had taken a great fancy to her niece, and for the first 
time since her father’s death Clara began to be thoroughly happy. 
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It was not long before her definite entry into Oxford society took 
place. Shortly after the beginning of the winter term on October 11 
Mrs. Stuart gave a dance, which was attended by the usual crowd of 
gushing spinsters and well-dressed hobbledehoys. Clara, who had 
never seen anything grander than a dismal tea-fight at the Stokely 
vicarage, was delighted at the entertainment. Her beauty and grace 
made her the belle of the party. The undergraduates present were 
astonished to find so fair a flower in the Aortus siccus of withered 
Oxford womanhood, and vied with one another in attempting to 
secure her as their partner in the mazy dance. Her aunt was 
delighted with Clara’s success, and foresaw that “The Cedars” 
would become the most popular house in Oxford. The fame of 
Clara Mostyn’s beauty was soon spread over the whole town. A 
few days after her aunt’s party she went to a dance given by Mrs, 
Catcher, an army-surgeon’s widow with five daughters, who lived 
opposite. Before she had been a quarter of an hour in the ball- 
room, Clara could have filled her programme over and over 
again, to the bitter disgust of the five Miss Catchers, good girls and 
clever girls, but no beauties, who found the evening very poor 
fun. 

As a general rule, the richer undergraduates at Oxford, most of 
whom are to be found at Cardinal College, are far too great person- 
ages to take part in the pleasant but somewhat humble entertainments 
given by the town residents. But Clara’s success at Mrs. Catcher's 
had been so éclatant, that her admirers carried the report thereof 
beyond the actual circle formed by the town society and the under- 
graduates who specially frequented it. Among the persons who thus 
heard of her was a certain Mr. Charles Huntington, a shining light 
of the great sporting college of Brazenface. He was the only son of 
the wealthy Worcestershire manufacturer and landowner, Sir William 
Huntington. The gallant Charles did not give much attention to 
adies’ society. He was, indeed, so fully occupied with hunting, 
polo, billiards, cards, and wine parties, that, though the young gentle- 
man never by any chance did a stroke of work from one week’s end to 
another, it is difficult to see how he could have possibly found time 
to spare for the courtesies of the drawing-room. But it chanced 
that he heard such a glowing account of Clara from his friend and 
brother sportsman, Mr. Fielding of St. Jerome’s, that he was filled 
with a desire to have a look at her. He, therefore, asked Fielding 
to get him a card for Mrs. Stuart’s next dance, which was to come 
off in a few days’ time. The card was readily obtained. Mrs. 
Stuart, like the other Oxford matrons, had carefully studied the 
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University Calendar, and knew that the only son of Sir William 
Huntington was a tremendous catch. 

“ The Cedars” was beautifully decorated for the night of the 
dance, and the crowd was very great. Mr. Huntington arrived early, 
with his stalwart person arranged with unusual care. He was at 
once introduced to Clara, who of course had been carefully coached 
for the part, and danced with her nearly the whole evening, with the 
exception of the last three dances ; these he sat out with her in the 
conservatory—a dangerous place for the susceptible! Clara had 
begun well. When Huntington got back to his rooms he informed 
his particular chum, Bulkeley, the great rowing man, that he, 
Huntington, was “ mashed.” 

So, indeed, it seemed. From the evening of the dance Hunting- 
ton became quite an Aaditué of Mrs. Stuart’s drawing-room. That 
lady soon got to know him so well that one day at afternoon tea, 
when very singularly only herself, Clara, and Mr. Huntington were 
present, she waggishly asked him if he wouldn’t rather have a brandy- 
and-soda in place of the cup that neither cheers nor inebriates. 
Huntington told all his friends of the incident. He swore that Mrs. 
Stuart and her niece were the most “ripping” people he had ever 
met. Some of his wiser companions tried to warn him. But he 
damned them for a set of impertinent fools, and told them to mind 
their own business. The two ladies were quite amazed to find what 
a fund of conversation he possessed when his natural bashfulness 
had once worn off. He would sit by the fireside with Clara, Mrs. 
Stuart writing letters at the other end of the room, and tell her how 
he had gone ratting the other day with a new dog ; how many rats 
the aforesaid dog had slaughtered ; how it was a good dog, but not 
quite so good as one he had last term that got run over by a railway 
train ; how he and Mr. Soker of Brazenface had gone a drive in his 
tandem last week to Blenheim ; how many bottles of wine they had 
consumed on the way ; how they had an accident driving home ; 
how, the trap being smashed to pieces, they had to walk into Oxford 
at 1.30 A.M., each leading one of the horses ; how his friend Bulkeley 
was a good chap, but a most awful fool ; how morning chapel was 
an awful bore when a man had been going it the night before ; with 
many other details of the rowdy man’s career. 

These ingenuous confidences. went on for nearly a month. 
Huntington was getting deeper and deeper in the toils every day. 
At last, shortly before the end of the term, while walking home with 
Clara from a skating party on Port Meadow, he actually proposed, 
and was immediately accepted by the delighted girl. To describe 
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the joy of Mrs. Stuart at her niece’s triumph would be impossible. 
“ My niece, Lady Huntington,” as she would be some day, sounded 
almost too beautiful to be true. She got an illustrated history of the 
county of Worcestershire, in which the magnificent house of 
Huntington Manor was depicted, and wondered which of the thirty- 
seven large bedrooms she would have when she went to stay there. 
There was a beautiful room in the western turret, overlooking the 
lake, that she fixed on as her favourite. As for Clara herself, she 
received congratulations without number. She wrote off a most 
glowing letter to her mother at Stokely, in which she described all 
the great things she would do for her younger sisters when she was 
married. Huntington completely gave up his cards, his billiards, his 
wine parties, everything, in order to spend his time by Clara’s side. 
He had never known anything so sweet as the companionship of this 
lovely, pure-hearted young girl who loved him so truly. What had 
he got to recommend him, he used to wonder? For he was a simple- 
minded youth in spite of his rowdy, reckless life, and very, very 
young. He knows now—but we are anticipating. 

Even in his highest moments of felicity there was one little point 
which caused Huntington some trepidation. One night at his rooms 
at Brazenface he was expatiating on the virtues of his inamorata to 
his chum Bulkeley. Suddenly the latter, taking the eternal pipe out 
of his mouth, remarked, “Very good, my boy; but does your 
governor know about all this?” At these words Huntington grew 
pale as death. However, after a short pause, he replied that he had 
not yet informed his father of his engagement, but intended to do so 
on the first opportunity. Bulkeley chuckled. “I hope I shall be there 
to see the row,” said he. Huntington rose from his chair white with 
rage, and told Bulkeley that when he wanted his opinion about his 
own affairs he would ask for it, at which the sarcastic Bulkeley only 
whistled. It was plain that there was a little cloud on the horizon. 

Shortly before Christmas Mr. Huntington returned home. He 
wrote Clara an affectionate letter announcing his arrival, and saying 
that he would have something important to tell her in his next. 
About a week after this Mrs. Stuart was sitting late one evening in 
her private room checking the house bills. Suddenly she was startled 
by a loud ring at the front door. It was opened by the maid, who 
in a few moments came in and said, “Sir William Huntington is in 
the dining-room, and wishes to see you at once.” Mrs. Stuart put 
her cap straight, and went into the room in a tremulous state of 
suppressed excitement. She found herself confronted by a burly, 


red-faced gentleman, who, holding in his hand a letter which the 
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ill-fated Clara had written to Charles a few days ago, roared out, 
‘‘ What, madam, is the meaning of this?” Mrs. Stuart, intensely 
surprised, for Charles had always said that his father would offer no 
opposition to the engagement, gasped out that, as her niece and Mr. 
Charles Huntington were engaged, there was nothing extraordinary 
in their writing toone another. ‘‘ Engaged !” screamed the baronet, 
who was evidently of a choleric nature. ‘‘ What the devil do you mean 
by entrapping my son in this way?” “Entrapping!” Mrs. Stuart 
broke in. “Yes, entrapping,” replied her interlocutor, with such 
emphasis that the maid, listening at the keyhole, as she subsequently 
expressed herself to the cook, “felt struck all of a ’eap.” “You 
think you’re going to marry your penniless niece to my money, but 
you won’t; just look here!” And then, in harsh tones, he 
proceeded to explain that his son had not a single shilling except 
what his father gave him; there was no entailed property in the 
family, and if Charles persisted in this engagement he would kick him 
out of the house. “So now,” he concluded, “you know what to 
expect.” With these words he seized his hat and rushed out. He 
must have got back to Huntington Manor the next day, for the 
morning after that a letter arrived in Charles’s handwriting. It was 
evidently written by authority. The young man merely stated that 
his father declined in any way whatsoever to recognise the engage- 
ment existing between him and Clara ; he had no money of his own, 
and no means of making any ; he was afraid, therefore, he must ask 
Clara to let him have his promise back again. Mrs. Stuart saw that 
the game was up. She wrote to Charles to the effect that, her niece 
being too ill to write, she was authorised to inform Mr. Huntington 
that he might consider the engagement at an end. 

Charles Huntington never went back to Oxford, his father 
preferring the safer course of sending him on a tour round the world. 
The sudden rupture of her first engagement was a terrible shock to 
Clara. But Mrs. Stuart knew perfectly well that such catastrophes 
were very common in Oxford. It was the splendour of the match 
rather than any real sentiment that had attracted Clara, and the girl’s 
_ heart was very far from broken. Her aunt, therefore, was resolved to 
try again, but be more cautious this time. 

About the end of January the Easter term commenced. Mrs. 
Stuart had told all her friends a judicious little story about Clara’s 
engagement. It had been broken off, she declared, because Mr. 
Huntington was such a wild young man; his poor father had been 
actually compelled to take him away from Oxford to prevent his 
getting into any more scrapes! Though, of course, nobody believed 
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this, the number of Clara’s admirers was in no way decreased. The 
girl resumed her position in society as if nothing had happened to 
ruffle her equanimity, and it was not long before another aspirant to 
her hand appeared. 

The zsthetic movement at Oxford has never had a more enthu- 
siastic votary than Vivian Digby, scholar of Bruce College. His thin 
figure, sallow face, and lackadaisical expression eminently fitted him 
for the part of an apostle of culture. A great admirer of the works of 
Gautier, Baudelaire, and others of that ilk, he himself was a poet of 
no mean talent. But his effusions, which were kept locked jn an 
antique casket labelled “ Tristia,” were only shown to the initiated. 
Digby had plenty of male friends of his own stamp, with whom he 
would spend long hours discussing the regeneration of the British 
Philistine. But what he longed for in vain was some feminine sym- 
pathiser to whom he might make known the yearnings of his soul. 
It is true that numerous ladies in Oxford would have been ready to 
sympathise with him to any extent. But these, alas! lacked that 
physical beauty without which the ideal woman of Vivian’s fancy was 
imperfect. 

On a certain Sunday about the middle of the Easter term, Vivian 
Digby happened to attend a great “function” at the well-known 
church of Saint Theodosius. Miss Mostyn also chanced to be present. 
She was looking exquisite that morning ; 2 result due partly to religious 
emotion, partly to the consciousness that she was the prettiest and 
the best dressed girlinchurch. From that day, curiously enough, 
Digby’s intimate friends began to notice that his poems, heretofore of 
the most lugubrious character, began to assume a brighter tone. 
Moreover, a fortnight after the Sunday above mentioned, Digby, who 
had not been into Oxford society before, asked a friend to take him 
to one of Mrs. Stuart’s “at homes.” He must have paid Miss Mostyn 
a good deal of attention; for the eldest Miss Catcher, who was 
present on this occasion, subsequently remarked to her sisters that 
“that girl” was already making up to someone else, at which the four 
junior Catchers exclaimed in chorus ‘“ How disgusting!” From that 
day the once austere Digby became quite a frequent visitor at “The 
Cedars.” He also managed to meet Clara out at different houses, 
where he always paid her the most marked attention. The girl soon 
discovered his feelings towards her, and many and long were the 
conversations she had with her aunt about him. The difficulty about 
Vivian Digby was this. A man of brilliant classical attainments, he 
had already won numerous University prizes. It was extremely 
probable, therefore, that he would soon obtain the proud position of a 
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Fellow of his College. Fellows are now allowed to marry, and thus 
Vivian might be a very eligible match. For Mrs. Stuart was keenly 
desirous of becoming actually connected with the real University 
people, who always look down on the mere town residents as out- 
siders. But there was one difficulty in the way. Digby’s Fellowship 
depended on his obtaining a First-Class in the Final Classical Schools 
Examination. Now this examination, like all others, is rather un- 
certain. Mrs. Stuart was, therefore, of opinion that, in the event of 
Digby’s proposing to Clara, it would be best not to give any definite 
answer till after the examination was over. Clara was, however, in 
nowise to discourage him ; for, in addition to Digby’s actual re- 
commendations, Mrs. Stuart was gradually awaking to the fact that, 
in spite of such an apparent embarrassment of gilded youths, real 
eligibles were few and far between. 

Such, then, was the plot woven by these two artful spiders for the 
benefit of that dainty fly, Vivian Digby. The latter, finding no oppo- 
sition, prosecuted his wooing in the most assiduous manner. One 
afternoon, finding Clara at home alone and very gracious, he fell on 
his knees and made her an impassioned offer of his heart and hand. 
Clara, like a dutiful child, expressed herself deeply obiiged, but 
referred him to her aunt. That lady in a subsequent interview told 
Vivian her niece was very fond of him, and that from the point of 
view of mutual affection the match was all that could be desired, but, 
at the same time, she herself, as Clara’s guardian, could not allow a 
regular engagement till he had a more settled position. At the same 
time, she would put no bar to his intimacy with Clara, and would 
promise that, till his examination was over, nobody else should be 
preferred before him. Vivian was quite contented with this concession. 
His examination was some time off. He felt sure of his First-Class and 
his Fellowship. And so, for the rest of the term, and for the whole of 
the Easter vacation, which he spent up at Oxford, he was in all but name 
Clara’s affianced lover. He used to go nearly every day to “ The 
Cedars,” and read his original poems to Clara and her aunt. The 
latter slumbered sweetly in an armchair while the gentle ripple of his 
voice flowed on, and when he ceased she used to wake up and say 
how nice it must be to have such talent. Clara did not quite 
appreciate all the inner beauties of these masterpieces; but as all Digby 
required of her was a gracious smile, she had no difficulty in playing 
the part of the inspiring muse. We have not time to describe all the 
different means Digby used to express his adoration. A mere list of 
the various heroines, human and divine, classical and medizeval, to 
whom he compared his lave would fill an average chapter. Suffice 
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it to say that, to the very end of the Easter vacation, his lot was one 
of blissful contentment. But after the beginning of the summer term, 
at the end of which the Final Examinations always take place, a change 
began to come over Digby. In his conversations he began to drop 
hints about true genius being unrewarded in this world. He also 
began to cut short his visits to Clara. For, sad to say, the young 
gentleman’s work was in a very bad condition. The Final Classical 
Schools Examination at Oxford demands even from the most gifted an 
immense amount of hard and regular study. And Digby now suddenly 
awoke to the fact that, owing to the way he had wasted his time over 
zestheticism and love, he had scarcely read a tenth part of the neces- 
sary books. What was to be done? The examination, failure in which 
meant not only the ruin of his future career, but also the loss of Clara, 
would take place in two months’ time. He engaged two special 
tutors, and made a desperate effort to retrieve his position. But it 
was too late. Nervousness and overpressure ruined his health. The 
examination came, and even before the class list was published it was 
known that “ Digby, Vivianus, e collegio Bruciensi,” the ablest scholar 
of his year, had been a miserable failure. It was all up with his hopes 
of a Fellowship. His tutor told him he had wasted his time and dis- 
graced his college. Mrs. Stuart wrote to say that, as he had failed to 
fulfil her conditions, all intimacy between him and her niece, Miss 
Mostyn, must now cease; and the unfortunate young man left Oxford 
for ever, to take an undermastership in a preparatory school. 

Vivian Digby’s downfall was rather a disappointment to Mrs. 
Stuart, who had set her heart on getting into the.real University 
circle. But there had been no formalengagement. Moreover, even 
if Digby had been successful in his examination, it is rather doubtful 
whether after all the course of true love would have run smoothly. 

So great is the reputation of the University of Oxford that it has 
of late years begun to attract students from the most distant parts of 
the world. The mild Hindoo, the stalwart Australian, the wily Sclav, 
and the cute Yankee have come from their distant homes to drink 
of the font of classic lore beneath the shadow of St. Mary’s. As a 
general rule, the above-mentioned students come rather to enjoy the 
social life of the place than to wrestle with the difficulties of 
intellectual culture. And thus it happens that they are apt to be 
unduly gorgeous in their surroundings and unnecessarily frivolous in 
their mode of life. Among the foreign birds of passage present at 
Oxford at this time was a certain dark and dashing youth named 
Constantine Vasari. He was a Greek by birth, nephew of Paolo 
Vasari, an eminent Italian banker and financial agent long since 
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settled at Athens. Constantine had been sent over to England to 
learn English and get some knowledge of English ways, with a view 
to ultimately undertaking the foreign department of his uncle’s 
business. He had for this purpose been entered as an undergraduate 
at St. Jerome’s Hall, one of those foundations at Oxford which 
require of their students little knowledge and no application. He 
lived in great state in the best and largest lodgings that money could 
procure. He thoroughly entered into the ways of his young English 
friends. He arrayed his person in the most brilliant and best-cut 
check suits that Oxford tailors could supply. He drank brandies and 
sodas and smoked cigars with exemplary regularity. He drove a 
tandem, kept nine fox-terriers, and garnished his conversation with 
the latest and most fashionable slang. His convivial tastes and truly 
Oriental hospitality would alone have secured him a host of friends, 
But, being a man of varied abilities, he did not confine himself to one 
circle, but took as much pleasure in talking high art with a cringing 
zesthete as in discussing the odds with the smartest sportsman from 
Brazenface. What wonder, then, that he was the best-known and 
most popular man in Oxford! 

Among Constantine’s other characteristics was an intense fondness 
for society. He found the pleasant, frank English girls a most 
delightful change from the shy duenna-guarded jeunes filles of 
southern Europe. He rapidly acquired the mysteries of flirtation, 
and soon became such an adept in that essentially English art as to 
distance even his native-born rivals. Before long no dance or 
reception among the Oxford residents seemed complete without him. 
He had not been long in Oxford society before, in deference to the 
prevailing fashion, he enrolled himself among Miss Mostyn’s 
cavaliers. Vivian Digby was now nearly always locked up with his 
books ; so Constantine, after a littie preliminary skirmishing, found 
no difficulty in becoming the most prominent of all the worshippers 
who met at the well-known shrine in Chester Road. 

The summer term at Oxford always concludes with a shower of 
dances, concerts, picnics, garden -parties, and other gaieties. A large 
number of visitors, mainly consisting of female relatives of the under- 
graduates, come down. ‘The regular residents ‘are rather apt to be 
neglected during this period. Still, by coming out in new dresses, 
affecting a sudden ignorance of the locality, and getting some new and 
callow youths to take them about, they manage to get mistaken for 
visitors, and so see a good deal of the fun. Miss Mostyn, however, 
was far too pretty and popular to be shunted during this festive 
geason, Vivian Digby’s examination was over, and that young 
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gentleman had disappeared, no one knew where. But Vasari gladly 
seized the opportunity to take Clara to every féte and entertainment 
of the commemoration week. His wealth enabled him to do the 
thing in grand style ; and the value of the ball and concert tickets, 
bouquets, and luncheon parties he compelled Mrs. Stuart and her 
niece to accept would have kept an average working-man’s family in 
good condition for twelve months. The Greek’s attentions were by 
no means unwelcome. Clara knew perfectly well that her stay at 
Oxford could not last for ever. The affair with Digby was now broken 
off. Unless she got engaged again pretty soon she would have to go. 
Constantine’s appearance, therefore, at this conjuncture seemed like 
a godsend, and Clara was resolved not to lose the opportunity. A 
girl who has had two lovers—to use a sporting phrase—gets to know 
the ropes. She redoubled her powers of pleasing, she brought all her 
most subtle fascinations to bear upon the enamoured foreigner, and 
her endeavours received their well-merited reward when he succumbed 
at a picnic at Nuneham. 

Mrs. Stuart was disposed to be rather suspicious as to Vasari’s 
position and character. But her doubts were soon set atrest. The 
papers he had with him proved that he was really and truly nephew 
to Paolo Vasari, the eminent Athenian banker. He had inherited a 
fortune from his late father, Francesco Vasari, Paolo’s younger brother. 
In a few months, as several passages in his letters showed, he was 
going into his uncle’s business as partner, so that eventually he would 
be a very wealthy man indeed. With such credentials Constantine 
was graciously accepted ; and Clara’s rivals, who had just begun to 
rejoice over the end of the Digby affair, were again compelled to bow 
the knee. 

The long vacation now ensued. Mrs. Stuart, like many of the 
other Oxford residents, went away for a long visit to the sea-side. 
She took Clara with her. Constantine had to pay several visits to 
the continent, and also went up to Scotland about the middle of 
August to get some grouse-shooting. He, however, managed to run 
down occasionally to the hotel at Eastbourne, where his fiancée was 
staying, and his numerous letters and presents were all that the most 
exacting young lady could desire. 

Towards the end of September Mrs. Stuart and her niece re- 
turned to Oxford for the winter term. Clara had been the belle of 
Oxford society before. But the glories of the past twelve months 
were utterly eclipsed by the splendours of her position as the bride 
elect of the wealthy and brilliant Constantine Vasari. The latter 
surpassed himself in seeking to do honour to his beautiful Clara. In 
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Mrs. Stuart’s name he gave dances and fétes innumerable, in which 
Clara was always the centre of admiration. Constantine was the deau 
idéal of a lover. The alternations of courtly grace and sentimental 
fervour with which he treated his inamorata contrasted so favourably 
with the uncouth confidences and esthetic banalities of her two 
former admirers, that Clara grew quite fond of him, and rapidly 
began to persuade herself that she was really in love. She thoroughly 
enjoyed the enthusiastic homage paid to her wherever she went. 
Her rivals were furious that the girl who had been jilted by young 
Huntington and who had treated poor Mr. Digby so shamefully 
should have carried off the best prize in the matrimonial market. 
Still, they knew that the only way to be happy in this world is to take 
what one can get, and stick to it, so Mrs. Stuart’s invitations were 
accepted more eagerly than ever. 

It had been arranged that Vasari should leave Oxford for good 
at the end of the winter term, and return home to make the final 
preparations for his marriage, and draw up the settlements. He was 
to come back to England in March, and the wedding was to take 
place about the end of April or the beginning of May. With the 
month of December, therefore, he began to make preparations for his 
departure. The last day of his stay in Oxford he spent exclusively 
in the society of Clara and her aunt. He had a long and interesting 
téte-a-téte with the former, in the course of which he described with 
great eloquence the splendid life which Clara would lead, after her 
marriage, in continental capitals. He made careful arrangements 
about writing. The two ladies went up to town to see him off by the 
continental mail. The lovers said an affectionate farewell, and Clara 
watched him waving his handkerchief and smiling at her with 
his handsome gleaming eyes till the train passed away into the 
darkness. 

It was on December 18th that Vasari had left England. Clara was 
rather surprised when that month passed away without bringing a 
letter or telegram from him. It seemed very strange. Up to the 
middle of January, in spite of reiterated appeals sent from Oxford to 
the various addresses given by him, Vasari’s silence remained un- 
broken. As the month of January passed away without a letter, 
Clara’s rivals, first in private, then quite openly, began to make 
sarcastic remarks. Some suggested that Constantine had been 
captured by brigands, and that old Paolo Vasari, like the wicked 
uncle in “ The Babes in the Wood,” had refused to pay the ransom. 
Others asserted that he had been chosen Prince of Bulgaria, and that 
the Russian Government had refused, on any pretext whatever, to 
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let him marry an English lady. The Miss Catchers, on their part, 
simply declared that he was a rank impostor. When February came 
Mrs. Stuart still buoyed herself up with the hope that Constantine’s 
silence was intentional, and that he was going to suddenly reappear at 
“The Cedars” at the last moment and take them all by surprise, like 
Mr. William Terriss in an Adelphi melodrama. Mrs. Stuart and her 
niece used to sit up late every night and keep all the lights burning, 
but there came no sudden ringing at the front-door bell to disturb 
their vigils. At last, when Mafch passed away without bringing even 
the ghost of a message, Mrs. Stuart’s face began to grow very long. 
Clara had grown too nervous and depressed to stir out of doors. 
The constant inquiries and hypocritical sympathy of her friends 
maddened her. Suddenly, one morning towards the end of April, a 
letter, in Constantine’s well-known handwriting, was handed in at “ The 
Cedars.” Clara, with a vague presentment of evil, handed it unopened 
to her aunt. Mrs. Stuart broke the seal and read as follows, The 
envelope bore the Vienna postmark, but the enclosure had neither 
date nor address : 

“ CARISSIMA MIA,-—It is with pain and regret that I indite these 
lines to my sweet English lily. Our engagement, alas, can now 
never be fulfilled! A week ago I was united in marriage to my 
cousin Anastasia. But to explain the concatenation of circumstances 
which have brought about so dolorous a catastrophe. I come back 
to Athens in December. My uncle Paolo meets me with a very 
grave face. Iam filled with alarm. I demand to know the worst. 
He tells me. The fortune left to me by my late father has been all 
lost owing to the sudden failure of the securities in which it had been 
invested. Except, then, for the partnership in the bank, which depends 
on my uncle’s goodwill, Iam ruined. I tear my hair and ask aid of 
the good God! Then my uncle, seeing my distress, continues, ‘ My 
child,’ says he, ‘I cannot see the son of my dear brother Francesco re- 
duced to extremity. I have a daughter—Anastasia—of whose future 
I have been thinking much of late. She will inherit my wealth. She 
loves thee dearly. Take her as thy wife and I make good the 
loss of thy father’s fortune at once, and thou shalt succeed me as 
head of the house of Vasari.’ I am thunderstruck at his proposal. 
I implore him to find some other means of showing his affection. 
But my uncle is adamant. ‘The husband of Anastasia, whoever he 
is, will become my son,’ says he. I consider the situation. If I 
refuse to accept, I am too poor even to wed thee, my angel. I think 
of my father’s often expressed hope that I should wed my cousin. I 
yield. One cannot argue with the master of forty legions. Why 
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should I uselessly plunge into expressions of regret? Of thee I only 
ask one thing. In thy own goodness, Carissima, pardon me! Lay 
the blame of our separation not on myself, but on that cruel fate 
which has ever delighted in the unhappiness of lovers! Thou wilt 
wed another, and possibly we shall meet again. Give, I pray thee, to 
thy aunt the assurance of my most sincere respect, and accept for 
thyself the eternal devotion of the broken-hearted CoNsTANTINE 


VASARI.” 


We will draw a veil over the consternation and bewilderment 
into which this epistle threw Clara and her aunt. The end was 
indeed come! We must, however, say a few words about the 
letter itself. Alas for the deceitfulness of the human heart! With 
the exception of the one fact about his marriage with Anastasia, 
Constantine’s letter was a fiction from beginning to end. During 
his stay in England that enterprising young gentleman had resolved 
to thoroughly enter into the spirit of English life; and while in 
residence at Oxford it had occurred to him that it would be an 
excellent plan, as well as a most splendid joke, to become regularly 
engaged to some English girl. It was true that from his birth he 
had been betrothed to his cousin Anastasia, and the idea of breaking 
this arrangement never entered into his head. But what would that 
matter? He had already heard of so many of these English en- 
gagements that ended in nothing. One friend of his had been 
engaged three times ; another had been engaged for five years to 
the girl of his heart, and had about as much chance of ever 
being in a position to marry as of becoming the Sultan of Turkey. 
He reckoned up the long list of engagements that had occurred in 
Oxford society during his own time. Not one in three had come to 
anything. Yet no one seemed to care much ; the parties to these 
affairs went their way exactly the same. There was, therefore, no 
harm to be apprehended for himself. Then, the advantages were 
obvious. It would be grand fun doing the youthful lover @ /’anglaise. 
And then, what an insight it would give him into English life } 
Possibly he would not have put his little comedy into execution 
unless he had met Clara Mostyn. But she was so fascinating, so 
well known, and so completely the belle of the place, that to be her 
recognised fiancé would not only be very pleasant, but would make 
him the king of Oxford society for the time being. No danger was 
to be apprehended from inquiries by his uncle. Constantine had 
mentioned once or twice in his letters that he was a great admirer of 
a certain English lady named Clara. But old Paolo Vasari, a wit 
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and libertine of the ultra-Parisian type, taking it for granted that it 
was a married woman to whom his nephew was paying his addresses 
had not been much affected thereby. Constantine had come back to 
Athens in December, and had immediately set about making pre- 
parations for his marriage with Anastasia. The loss of his father’s 
fortune existed only in his own imagination. He had been married 
in April. The extraordinary delay he took in writing to Clara was 
due partly to pressure of other business, partly to a wish to escape 
any trouble which might tend to hinder the wedding. Once married, 
he knew he could snap his fingers at the world. 

Some Oxford people must have met Constantine and his wife 
abroad during the Easter vacation; for even before the fatal 
letter, which had arrived three days after the summer term began, 
had been many hours in Clara’s hands, the news had spread all over 
Oxford. It was impossible for the girl to face the storm of scandal that 
arose. Mrs. Stuart had given herself tremendous airs during the last 
few months. The way she had bragged of Constantine’s wealth 
and high European position had sickened her hearers to the death. 
There is no misfortune a worldly woman dreads so much as a great 
social disappointment. In her fury Mrs. Stuart vented all her rage 
on Clara, and finally told the girl that, as she had made such a 
bad use of her opportunities, the sooner she went home the 
better. 

Clara was too utterly broken-down to expostulate. The bright 
hopes which had animated her on her arrival in Oxford eighteen 
months ago had all been dashed to the ground. Conscience speaks 
with such an extremely small voice in the breast of a modern 
woman, that its whisperings are rarely heard at all. And thus, 
when, after her aunt’s tirade, Clara retired to her room in a 
paroxysm of tears, her only feeling was one of indignation at her bad 
luck. It never occurred to her that to spend all her time and 
energies in trying to entrap the first eligible person who crossed her 
path was hardly an ideal life. None the less, as she grew calmer, 
her first instinct was to fly from a society which seemed to 
contain nothing but selfishness and deceit, unredeemed either by 
brilliant talents or external splendour. But where was she to go? 
To return to Stokely, where her last engagement had been cackled 
about more eagerly than at Oxford, was impossible. She would 
have to go out into some family as governess or companion. 
a wretched fate ; still, it was the only thing to do. 

Mrs. Stuart consented to let Clara remain at “ The Cedars” til] 


she had found a situation. The next few days were spent in hunting 
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up advertisements in the newspapers. After some searching, Clara 
came on one that she thought would suit. Mrs. Grimsby, of 
201 Bedford Square, London, wanted a young lady of good birth 
and refined manners, as companion-governess to her two little girls. 
Clara resolved to write to Mrs. Grimsby at once. An answer came 
by return of post saying that Miss Mostyn might call on Tuesday 
next at half-past six. Clara went up to London on the appointed 
day, and drove up to Bedford Square at the fixed time. The door 
was opened by a solemn butler who ushered her into a well-furnished 
side-parlour. Mrs. Grimsby, a tall, gaunt matron, was sitting at a 
table with several account-books before her. As Clara came in she 
looked up with a pair of cold blue eyes. That one glance was 
enough. Clara was far too pretty to have in the house with young 
Jack Grimsby, a sprightly but somewhat weak-minded youth of 
nineteen. Mrs. Grimsby found fault with every answer Clara gave 
to her inquiries, and at last told her that she wouldn’t suit. The 
solemn butler reappeared and ushered Clara into the street. It was 
nearly dark, pouring with rain and blowing a perfect gale. Clara had 
sent away her cab. There were no others in sight, so she started to 
walk down to Holborn to get another. As the rain blew in under 
her umbrella and dashed pitilessly against her skirts, the sense of her 
wretched position came on her more fully than ever. In spite of all 
her efforts, the tears rolled down her cheeks, and it was all she could 
do to keep herself from falling on the pavement. Hardly knowing 
whither she went, she struggled en till she was brought to a standstill 
by coming full tilt against a pedestrian. The latter stopped short 
and begged her pardon in the most abject terms. Something in the 
voice made Clara look up. Good heavens! It was Joseph Trundle. 
Though far more independent in bearing, more manly in physique, 
and better dressed, there was no doubt of its being her old lover. 
He gave one look at Clara’s trembling face and recognised her at 
once. He saw, moreover, that she was in deeptrouble. “Come out 
of the rain,” he said, and, taking her hurriedly extended hand, he led 
her into a confectioner’s shop that stood close by. Bad tea and stale 
Bath buns are not very conducive to emotional confidences ; and 
Clara had a distinct remembrance that the last words she had spoken 
to Joseph two and a half years ago had been the reverse of polite. 
But the curiously sudden way in which she had come across him, 
and an instinctive knowledge that he was her only friend, deprived 
her of all hesitation. She told him briefly of her life at Oxford, of 
the engagement with Constantine Vasari into which her aunt had 
driven her—possibly she was unduly hard on the aunt—and of her 
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present unhappy situation. Simple-hearted Joseph had not got over 
his first affection. Had it been otherwise, it is very doubtful whether 
he could have resisted the implied appeal. She looked so bewitching 
in her distress that he could scarcely refrain from seizing her in his 
arms before the five waitresses. As it was, he contented himself with 
giving her a brief outline of his career since they had parted. He 
had left Stokely soon after she went to Oxford, and had been 
transferred to another branch office of the Bank at Slowborough in 
Yorkshire. Some time after his removal thither, a distant relative 
whom he had not seen or heard of since his childhood had quarrelled 
with his nephew and heir presumptive, and, dying soon after, had 
left all his property to Joseph. The latter thus found himself in 
possession of a large sum in the Funds and a half-share in a very 
prosperous City business. He had readily arranged to take up the 
latter, and was actually returning from his office when Clara met him. 
After a short pause Joseph went on to speak of his acquaintanceship 
with Clara at Stokely. For a moment the girl’s heart died within her. 
Was he going to say good-bye? But this, {fortunately for her, was 
very far from his intention. “In spite of all that has happened, 
Clara,” said he, “I am as fond of you as ever. Will you give me a 
kinder answer now?” For all response, Clara put her trembling 
little hand into his. 

Clara was married from a private hetel in London, as both 
Stokely and Oxford had such unpleasant associations for her. Her 
husband is rather dull sometimes, but Clara has learnt to appreciate 
his real worth. And, with an establishment with which even the 
critical Mrs. Stuart can find no fault, Clara, if not supremely happy, 
is quite content. 
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ON SOME EXTRACTS FROM 
HARRIET SHELLEY'S LETTERS. 


Harriet’s inexperience in business matters. 
“ To Catherine Nugent. Lynmouth, August 5, 1812. 


“ . . . I thank you, in Percy’s name, for your kind offer of 
service, though at the same time we cannot accept it. The case is 
this: His printer refuses to go on with his poems until he is paid. 
Now, such a demand is seldom made, as printers are never paid 
until the profits arising from the work come in, and Percy agreed 
with him to this effect. And as long as we staid in Dublin he wore 
the mask which is now taken off.” 


Opinions of Miss Hitchener—and of Godwin. 

“Our friend, Miss Hitchener, is come to us. She is very busy 
writing for the good of mankind. She is very dark in complexion, 
with a great quantity of long black hair. She talks a great deal. If 
you like great talkers, she will suit you. She is taller than me or my 
sister, and as thin as it is possible to be. . . . Miss Hitchener has 
read your letter, and loves you in good earnest. Her own expression. 
I know you would love her did you know her. Her age is 30. She 
looks as if she was only 24, and her spirits are excellent. She laughs 
and talks and writes all day. She has seen the Godwins, and thinks 
Godwin different from what he seems: he lives so much from his 
family, only seeing them at stated hours. We do not like that ; and he 
thinks himself such a very greatman. He would not let one of his 
children come to us, just because he had not seen our faces. . . . Such 
excuses sit not well upon so great a literary character as he is. I 
might have expected such an excuse from a woman of selfish and 
narrow mind, but not from Godwin. .. .” 


Views on the Irish Question. 
“Lynmouth, August 11, 1812. 
“* My dear Mrs. Nugent,—Your friend and our friend, Bessy,? has 


Now first published in this country. The original letters are in the possession 
of Dr. Edward Dowden. 
? Eliza Hitchener, presumably. 
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been reading ‘ Pieces of Irish History,’ and is so much enraged with 
the characters there mentioned, that nothing will satisfy her desire 
of revenge but the printing and publishing of them, to exhibit to 
the world those characters which are—shameful to say—held up as 
being possessed of every amiable quality, whilst their hearts are as 
bad as it is possible to be. . . . Percy intends to print some pro- 
posals for printing ‘Pieces of Irish History,’ saying that everyone, 
whether Irish or English, ought to read them. We depend upon 
you for many subscribers, as being upon the spot where so many of 
your exalted and brave countrymen suffered martyrdom. . . . There 
must be many still smarting under the wounds they have seen their 
brave companions suffer—and all from this hated country of mine ! 
Good God! were I an Irish man or woman, how I should hate the 
English ! It is wonderful how the poor Irish people can tolerate 
them! . . . Thank God we are not all alike, for I, too,.can hate 
Lord Castlereagh as well as any Irishwoman. How does my heart’s 
blood run cold at the idea of what he did in your unfortunate 
country. How is it that man is suffered to walk the streets in open 
daylight? . . . Bessy wishes much to see you. Your last letter won 
her heart instantly. Reading ‘ Pieces of Irish History’ has made 
her so low-spirited. She possesses too much feeling for her own 
happiness. . . .” 


Personal impressions of the Godwins. 


“‘Lewis’s Hotel, St. James’s Street, 
“ London (no date), 1812. 

“ My dear Mrs. Nugent,'—You will smile at my address, won- 
dering how and where we have been during the long interval that 
has taken place since the receipt of your last letter. . . . I know not 
how it is that whenever we fix upon any particular place of residence, 
something comes to take us to another. . . . Bysshe’s being a 
minor lays us under many unpleasant affairs, and makes us obliged 
to depend upon, in a great measure, the will of others in the 
matter of raising money, without which nothing is to be done. We 
have seen the Godwins. Need I tell you that I love them all? You 
have read his works, therefore you know how you feel towards the 
author. His manners are so soft and pleasing, that I defy even an 
enemy to be displeased with him. We have the pleasure of seeing 
him daily, and upon his account we determined to settle near 
London. ... There is one of the daughters of that dear Mary 


’ Catherine Nugent, of Grafton Street, Dublin, unmarried, called Mrs, Nugent 
by courtesy only, 
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Wollstonecraft living with him. She is 19 years of age, very plain, 
but very sensible. The beauty of her mind fully counterbalances 
the plainness of her countenance. . . . She is very much like her 
mother, whose picture hangs up in his study. She must have been 
a most lovely woman. Her countenance speaks her a woman who 
would dare to think and act for herself. I wish you could share the 
pleasure we enjoy in his company. He is quite a family man... . 
G. is very much taken with Percy. He seems to delight so much 
in his society. He has given up everything for the sake of our 
society... .” 


Later impressions of Miss Hitchener. 


“‘Stratford-upon-Avon, November 14 (1812). 

« 70 Catherine Nugent. 

“, ,. The lady I have so often mentioned to you, of the name 
of Hitchener, has, to our very great happiness, left us. We were 
entirely deceived in her character as to republicanism, and, in short, 
everything else which she pretended to be. We were not long in 
finding out our great disappointment in her. As to any noble dis- 
interested views, it is utterly impossible for a selfish character to 
feel them. She built all her hopes upon being able to separate me 
from my dearly loved Percy, and had the artfulness to say that Percy 
was really in love with her, and it was only his being married that 
could keep her within bounds, now. Percy had seen her once before 
his marriage. He thought her sensible, but nothing more. She wrote 
continually, and at last I wrote to her, and was very much charmed 
with her letters. We thought it a thousand pities such a mind as 
hers appeared to be should be left in a place like that she inhabited. 
We, therefore, were very urgent for her to come and live with us ; 
which was no sooner done than we found our mistake. It was a 
long time ere we could possibly get her away, till at last Percy said 
he would give her £100 per annum. And now, thank God, she has 
left us never more to return. . . .” 


The above extracts from Harriet Shelley’s letters show the 
extremely youthful character of the writer, and how the bride of 
sixteen reflected all the moods and views of the husband of nineteen. 

The letters also give some form to the shadowy personality of 
Harriet, and arouse a sympathy for the ill-fated girl. Children 
indeed both these were, untried, inexperienced, full of unknown and 
dangerous possibilities—unfit each to be leaned upon by the other— 
having none other on whom either could fully lean. .The idyl is a 
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sad one, and we would not utter harsh judgments on these children 
of Fate. Still, some graver thoughts are awakened. Let us briefly 
recapitulate some circumstances of the story ! 

Shelley was a youth of nineteen, newly expelled from his Oxford 
College, when he first met Harriet Westbrook, who was a companion 
of his sisters, at a school in Clapham. Having failed to convince 
the authorities at Oxford of the appropriateness of his religious 
beliefs, Shelley was now bent on revealing his views to his sisters. 
Elizabeth was the favourite disciple. In his occasional visits to 
Church House, the poet met this fair, lovely girl, Harriet West- 
brook, and straightway included her in his readings. Charmed with 
these tender and untried minds, Shelley wrote and talked of his 
success as a moral teacher to his friend Hogg—the partner of his 
Oxford escapades. In time the poet conceived the idea of uniting 
his favourite sister, Elizabeth, to his friend—in a relation unfettered 
by the matrimonial tie. Hogg was not fastidious, but not absolutely 
unmatrimonial in his views. The young Elizabeth stoutly refused 
to agree to the astounding proposition, and caused her brother the 
deepest chagrin and disappointment. His anger knew no bounds. 
“TI loved a being”—so he wrote to Hogg—“ the being that I love 
is not what she was ; consequently, as love appertains to mind and 
not body, she exists no longer.” ‘That relieves the moral stigma. 
Followed out with all unconsciousness, we may transfer this form of 
reasoning to the marriage bond, and need no further elucidations 
as to Shelley’s conduct towards his first wife, terrible as it seems to 
some of us. Meantime, having failed to influence Elizabeth, Shelley 
returned with double energy to the other promising disciple. And 
here he had more hope. For Harriet Westbrook was a less evenly 
balanced nature ; she was not at all the gay and careless school- 
girl of ordinary type. Ignorant, beautiful, and inexperienced, she 
was also morbid in some of her views—ready to consider herself ill- 
treated at home and at school—itself a sign of deficient moral sound- 
ness, and she was quick to turn the conversation on suicide as the only 
rational remedy for all woes. Shelley studied the girl’s character, 
found his principles easy and quick of growth in this virgin soil, and 
constituted himself ‘‘ Guide, Philosopher, and Friend.” All-powerful 
in his manhood and his beauty, he was soon the one object of life, 
love, and interest in the heart of her who was to be finally moulded 
by his cold and careless hands. As to the causes of the complaints 
of unhappiness and injustice which fired Shelley’s imagination with the 
pseudo-chivalrous sentiment in these early days, they were inappreci 
able when examined. Home-surrounding, not altogether congenial— 
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a sister, nearly twice her age ; a father, who thought she should always 
be at school, and, when there, an occasional bad mark, a badge of un- 
tidiness or ill-conduct hung round the throat—these things sufficed to 
present the fair creature asa youthful martyr. Shelley, at war with all 
laws, human and divine, sympathised wildly with the ill-used Harriet, 
and fed the flame of her discontent. And in time the natural result 
followed. He vowed to confound her cruel enemies, and “she did 
love him that he pitied her.” She loved, and he did not love—perhaps 
enthusiastically pitied, we should say. After some time spentin growing 
wretchedness—with no relief but the pouring out, in letters to Shelley, 
of her disaffected condition—the tone of the correspondence became 
so desperate as to alarm the poet. The idea of suicide again cropped 
up in her letters—what other resource had she against the malice of 
her persecutors? Done into plain English, we suppose this malice 
was represented by the wish of her family that she should return to 
school, after the holidays, and finish her education. The ignorant 
and impassioned child appealed hereupon to Shelley, who had broken 
with all his own “ pastors and masters ;” she urged her misery and 
uselessness as grounds for suicide, and wound up with the well- 
worn lament that she had “no one to love.” Alarmed at her 
expresssions Shelley came to London, saw her again, found, to his 
surprise, that she was deeply in love with him, and began seriously 
to debate whether he should marry her or not. It seemed the only 
plan to extricate her from her father’s authority. The poet was rather 
shaken in his anti-matrimonial prejudices at this point in his career. 
The affair of Hogg and Elizabeth was not forgotten. Yet it was 
apparently a struggle. ‘ Godwin”—he says, in a letter to Hogg— 
“considers marriage detestable,” and at the time of his difference 
with his sister on this point, Shelley had said that marriage was “‘ the 
most horrible of all the means which the world has had recourse to 
to bind the noble to itself’—he had quoted the cheap sentiment, 
** Laws are not made for men of honour.” No! we agree to that, 
when we have proved and known your “honouravle men.” 
Still, the fact remains, that this young couple eloped, and were 
married at the Register House, Edinburgh, on August 28, 1811, 
with such ceremony as Scotch law demanded. Now, Shelley had an 
‘ interesting friend, for whom he had a boyish admiration, dating some 
time back, in the person of Miss Hitchener, the mistress of a school 
at Hurstpierpoint, Sussex. This lady shared his advanced views 
—for the rest, was not young nor handsome, nor particularly agree- 
able. To her the young husband wrote, in the autumn following 
his marriage, Of Harriet he says: “ Her letters became more and 
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more gloomy. At length she assumed a tone of such despair as induced 
me to quit Wales precipitately. . . . I was shocked at the alteration 
in her looks. Little did I guess its cause—she had become deeply 
attached to me. . . . I proposed marriage, for the reason which I 
have given you, and she complied. Blame me, if thou wilt, dearest 
friend—for s¢s// thou art dearest to me. . . . If Harriet be not at six- 
teen all that you are at a more advanced age, assist me to mould a 
really noble soul into all that can make its nobleness useful and lovely.” 

It is, perhaps, not surprising, that, fortified by this encouragement, 
Miss Hitchener supplemented her wedding felicitations by making 
love to the poet herself. And Shelley replied in that most false 
phraseology which substitutes “the union of minds—the love of a 
soul for a soul,” and such expressions, for the outspoken utterances 
of passion. With Miss Hitchener as “the sister of his soul,” and 
Thomas Jefferson Hogg, the man of loose morals and flippant mind, 
as “the brother of his soul”—while the hapless Harriet was only 
his wife—how could happiness result? Shelley wrote to Miss 
Hitchener in his first year of married life: “ Were it not for the dear 
friend whose happiness I so much prize, which at some future 
period I may perhaps constitute, . . . I might have slept in peace.” 
Shelley’s ideals held their ground for very short periods, and their 
brightness was succeeded by revulsion and disgust. This was an un- 
favourable temperament for the higher exhibition of married faith. 
The poet caught at each new attraction as a child might grasp at 
fireflies, and almost as innocently. These, however, when caught 
and retained till daylight, are reviled as ugly, ill-shaped insects. 
Shelley married Harriet, believing her driven to despair by injustice, 
and by want of love. (We are bound to admit that the inexperienced 
girl threw herself on his protection.) He feared her being driven to 
suicide from these very causes. In the end Harriet experienced the 
actual ills of which the shadows had so terrified her— zmjustice and 
want of love—and, when faitly confronted with them, she did as she 
had threatened, namely, after the marriage, sought her desperate 
remedy in real earnest. 

Such the justice meted out by the young apostle of Freedom 
and Right! It was not long before Miss Hitchener—whom Dr. 
Dowden calls the “ Republican Schoolmistress ”—was living with the 
young married pair. Buta few months of closer intimacy trans- 
formed Shelley’s enthusiasm for her into a most lively disgust. ‘The 
rapid metamorphosis overtook her, which was apt to overtake all the 
poet’s cherished human ideals. Life in her presence and atmosphere 
was impossible. She must go. And go she did, but not before the 
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unhappy young wife had learned the taste of doubt, and the possibility 
of hopcless misery. Miss Hitchener at length retired. She had fallen 
from the lofty eminence. No longer called “ Portia” by an adoring 
young poet as beautiful as Eros, she was styled the “ Brown 
Demon,” and Shelley actually offered her #100 a year as an annuity 
if she would go. In November 1812 she departed, and was alluded 
to afterwards by her quondam admirer as “ our late tormentor and 
schoolmistress.” 

“What,” says he, a little later, “ what would Hell be—were such 


a woman in Heaven?” 

Neither Shelley nor Harriet was more than a child in many ways. 
Yet children have griefs, have, alas! passions; children suffer, 
children inflict intensest pain. 

Shelley’s idea seems ever to have been, to group together several 
women who should produce a harmonious mise en scene, wherein he 
might disport himself as his nature should dictate. He disregarded all 
ulterior consequences, equally with the possible effect the elements thus 
brought together might have on each other. Eliza Westbrook soon 
became to him as odious as did the “ Brown Demon.” He spoke of 
her as “ a blind and loathsome worm,” and failed to dissociate her 
image from that of his fair young wife, who, as Dr Dowden says, 
entered a room “ like the spirit of a spring morning.” In June 1813, 
Harriet gave birth to a little daughter, named by the poet Ianthe, 
or “violet-flower.” Harriet was motherly, and in a letter to Mrs. 
Nugent, of Dublin, some months later, wrote : ‘‘ I wish you could see 
my sweet babe ; she is so fair, with such sweet blue eyes, that the 
more I see her the more beautiful she looks.” We do not fancy 
Shelley in the paternal character, yet Thomas Love Peacock, his 
friend and Harriet’s chief advocate, says that he was “extremely 
fond of his first child.” He certainly hushed it to sleep with strange 
and uncouth sounds. He was probably more passionately attached 
to the children of his second marriage, but with these we are not here 
concerned. 

The autumn of 1813 found the Shelleys travelling northwards. 
_ From Edinburgh Harriet writes to her friend Mrs. Nugent, and we 

give the letter ; the date is October 2oth. 

“My dear Mrs. Nugent,-—My last letter was written from the lakes 
of Cumberland, where we intended to stay till next spring ; but, not find- 
ing any house that would suit us, we came on to this far-famed city. A 
little more than two years has passed since I made my first visit here 
to be united to Mr. Shelley. ‘To me they have been the happiest and 
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the longest years of my life. The rapid succession of events since that 
time makes the two years appear unusually long. . . . When I look 
back to the time before I was married, I seem to feel that I have lived 
along time. Though my age is but eighteen, yet I feel as if I was 
much older. Why are you sosilent, my dear friend? I earnestly hope 
you are not ill. Iam afraid it is nearly a month since I heard from 
you. I know well you would write oftener if you could. What is 
your employment on a Sunday? I think, on those days you might 
snatch a few minutes to gratify my wishes. ... . We think of remain- 
ing here all this winter. Though by no means fond of cities, yet I 
wished to come here, for, when we went to the lakes, we found such 
aset of human beings living there, that it took off all our desire of 
remaining among the mountains, This city is, I think, much 
the best. The people here are not so intolerant as they are in 
London. Literature stands on a higher footing here than anywhere 
else. My darling babe is quite well, and very much improved. Pray 
let me hear from you soon. ‘Tell me if I can do anything for you. 
Mr. Shelley joins me and Eliza in kind regards to you, whilst I 
remain 7 


“ Your affectionate friend, 
“HS. 


“Do not tell anyone where we are.” 


Already Harriet’s childish ignorance and znsouciance were giving 
way before inevitable uncertainty and apprehension. 

It was on March 24, 1814, that Shelley married Harriet for the 
second time, in St. George’s Church, London. It would seem that 
he now was really bound to her in every sense. Yet was his life 
manifestly reaching out in other directions. Supposing that Harriet 
maintained such place in his heart as had ever been possible for her, 
supposing even that for some time after marriage she had improved 
her position with him, it is nevertheless certain that, very soon after 
this second marriage ceremony, Shelley was deeply interested in 
another feminine “group.” 

The cottage of High Elms, Bracknell, where the poet lived, was 
near the house of Mrs. Boinville, the venerable and admiring lady, 
with her attendant satellites. This house was a second paradise to 
the poet, and one from which he was only driven by a fiery sword. 
For there were claims on him which did not leave him absolutely 
free to enjoy “the celestial manna of high sentiment” with that 
group of whom the white-haired Mrs. Boinville was chief prophetess 
dispensing potent magic in her tea-cups; Mrs. Newton, her sister, 
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with the fair Cornelia Turner made up the circle, all mysterious, all 
unorthodox, all exalted in aim and opinion. Truly Shelley was, as 
he said, “translated to Paradise,” but it was an Eden with several 
“Eves”! It is true he had written charming lines on his sweet babe, 
and on Harriet, of whom he still spoke as ¢he partner of his thoughts 
and feelings ; but as a fact, his thoughts were fettered to the Boinville 
household. He needed ve/ays of feminine influences. Having given 
Harriet the religious marriage, perhaps the poet thought her now 
finally provided for, and was at ease among Platonics and Italian 
poetry. 

In April of that year the poet wrote his mysterious stanzas, which 
Dr. Dowden aptly terms “‘a fantasia of sorrow.” He bewails “ the 
music of two voices, and the light of one sweet smile.” The return 
to Bracknell so soon after his ecclesiastical marriage with Harriet 
seems to have been, indeed, the forerunner of increased discomfort 
and separation. ‘The marriage relation was too severely strained, and 
the month of May, 1814, seems to have been spent in attempts on 
Shelley’s part to reconcile his now alienated wife to himself again. 
Harriet must have realised that, although unable to go into ecstasies 
over Wieland’s “ Agathon,” she was at least a woman, a mother. She 
could love ; she could be jealous ; she could hate. Her simple 
iterated song of three notes was drowned in a Wagnerian storm of 
wild and unmeasured dissonance. And when the poet turned to her 
now, the angry wife could not and would not forgive him. 

The thread of this sad narrative is not easy to follow; but 
Harriet had withdrawn in alienation from her husband, and in July 
she was certainly living in Bath. The misunderstanding was proba- 
bly not regarded by her as a perfectly hopeless and final one. What 
cannot a wo.1an forgive a man she loves? And her extreme youth 
must be remembered. Her conduct must not be canvassed as are the 
arts and wiles of an accomplished woman of the world. Men rarely 
can credit or allow for the amazing ignorance and innocence of young 
girls, and, from the first, Harriet had displayed these qualities. Though 
Shelley had always informed her that he thought lightly of the mar- 
riage vow, the words would convey little idea to her, and it cannot be 
expected that she could estimate the logical effect, on his moral con- 
‘ duct, of Godwin’s pernicious doctrines ; still less could she foreknow 
the peculiarities of the poetic temperament. While we admit that 
Shelley had been at first drawn into the fatal friendship by Eliza, 
the elder sister, and that he was ready to disclaim any mere affection 
for Harriet as an over-mastering element in his conduct, we yet 
feel that Harriet received hard measure at his hands. Young as he 
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was, his knowledge immensely exceeded hers. Her obduracy at the 
time of their separation cost her dear. For, added to the hopeless- 
ness of reconciliation with her, the poet now cherished suspicions of 
her fidelity, which grew rapidly into proportions substantial enough 
for his excitable temperament, and left him defenceless against the 
new influence which assailed him at this very time. For it was now that 
the daughter of Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft first crossed his path. 

We know how suddenly and how strongly these two natures went 
forth each to the other, at first without the hope of any closer union, 
and justly so ; for Shelley was a husband, his wife a prey to the 
strife of conflicting passions, and not at all contemplating a final 
separation from him. We feel that Godwin played a somewhat dis- 
ingenuous part in the tragedy of these three young lives. For he 
had a motive in believing Harriet to be unworthy, and certainly he 
did not scruple to present her conduct in the worst light. Could 
he have separated Mary, his daughter, from Shelley, he might have 
felt no animus against Harriet ; but zot being able to separate the 
lovers, it was his interest to weaken the tie between Shelley and his 
first wife : thus we place little faith in any of his statements. 

Shelley did not wait to assure himself with certainty as to Harriet’s 
actual misconduct, but, coupling his suspicions with her attitude of 
harsh alienation, was naturally ready to believe himself morally 
emancipated from all tie to her—all tie which should bind his affec- 
tions. For he still proposed to be friendly, and careful for her 
welfare. Strange and incomprehensible this blindness on his part ; 
utter, though possibly not uncommon, ignorance of woman’s nature ! 
Peacock says, “I feel it due to the memory of Harriet to state my 
mosi decided conviction, that her conduct as a wife was as pure, as 
true, as absolutely faultless, as that of any who, for such conduct, are 
held most inhonour.” And those friends who knew the Shelleys all 
concur in this testimony. 

At this time of anguish the young wife fell ill, and came at 
much risk of health to London, at Shelley’s request. The details of 
what followed are not completely known to us. The birth of a child 
was looked for in December, and the revulsion of feeling on the 
young woman’s part was naturally very terrible. Forced now to con- 
sider all at an end between herself and her husband, the girl was adrift. 
Knowing that Shelley could not legally contract a second marriage 
at this time, Harriet may not unreasonably have looked for some re- 
conciliation at a later date ; and possibly it was in this belief that she 
temporised with him, now when he was about to leave her for ever. 
He certainly took legal advice, and directed money arrangements to 
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be made to m2et her necessities. And on July 28, he was on his 
way to the Continent, with Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin—whose 
half-sister, Jane Clairmont, was a companion in the flight. 

On August 13, Shelley wrote to Harriet with ease and frankness, 
dating from Troyes, where the party had rested on the way to 
Switzerland. He says: “I write to show you that I do not forget 
you ; I urge you to come to Switzerland, where you will at least find 
one firm and constant friend, to whom your interests will always be 
dear—by whom your feelings will never wilfully be injured. From 
none can you expect this but me.” 

We feel that Harriet deserves pity. At this time we quote ex- 
tracts from a letter of hers to Mrs. Nugent, dated August 25, 1814. 


**23 Chapel Street, Grosvenor Square. 

“My dear Mrs. Nugent,—I am afraid you will think I am not 
sincere, when I tell you what pleasure the sight of your handwriting 
caused me...... Mr. Shelley is in France. You will be surprised 
to find I am not with him ; but times are altered, my dear friend, 
and though I will not tell you what has passed, still, do not think that 
you cloud my mind with your sorrows. Every age has its cares. God 
knows I have mine. Dear Ianthe is quite well. She is fourteen months 
old, and has six teeth. What I should have done without this dear 
babe and my sister I know not. This world is a scene of heavy trials 
to usall. I little expected ever to go through what I have. But time 
heals the deepest wounds, and for the sake of that sweet infant I hope 
to live many years. Write to me often, my dear friend ; you know not 
what pleasure your letters give me. I wish you lived in England, 
that I might be near you. Tell me how you are in health. Do not 
despond ; though I see nothing to hope for when all that was virtuous 
becomes vicious and depraved. So it is—nothing is certain in this 
world. I suppose there is another where those that have suffered 
keenly here will be happy. Tell me what you think of this! My 
sister is with me. I wish you knew her as well as I do. She is 
worthy of your love. Now, dear friend, may you still be happy is 


the first wish of “Your ever faithful friend, 
“Tanthe is well and very engaging.” “H. SHELLEY. 
The next letter we quote is dated November 20, 1814. 


Harriet writes in her anger. 
“23 Chapel Street. 


“ My dearest Mrs. Nugent,—Your fears are verified. Mr. Shelley 
has become profligate and sensual, owing entirely to Godwin’s 
‘Political Justice.’ The very great evil that book has done is not 
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to be told. The false doctrines therein contained have poisoned 
many a young and virtuous mind. Mr. Shelley is living with Mr. 
Godwin’s two daughters—one by Mary Wollstonecraft, the other the 
daughter of his present wife, called Clairmont. I told you some 
time back Mr. S. was to give Godwin three thousand pounds. 
It was in effecting the accomplishment of this scheme that he 
was obliged to be at Godwin’s house, and Mary was determined 
to seduce him. She is to blame. She heated his imagination by 
talking of her mother, and going to her grave with him every 
day, till at last she told him she was dying in love for him, ac- 
companied by the most violent gestures and vehement expostula- 
tions. He thought of me and my sufferings, and begged her to get 
the better of a passion as degrading to him as herself. She then toid 
him she would die—he had rejected her, and what appeared to her 
as the sublimest virtue was to him a crime. Why could we not ail live 
together? I ashis sister, she as his wife? He had the folly to believe 
this possible, and sent for me, then residing at Bath. You may suppose 
how I felt at this disclosure. I was laid up for a fortnight after. . . . 
He begged me to live. The doctors gave me over. They said ’twas 
impossible. I saw his despair, the agony of my beloved sister, and 
owing to the great strength of my constitution I lived, and here I 
am, my dear friend, waiting to bring another infant into this woful 
world. Next month I shall be confined. He will not be near me. 
No ; he cares not for me now. He never asks after me, or sends 
me word how he is going on. In short, the man I once loved is 
dead. This isavampire. His character is blasted for ever. Nothing 
can save him now. Oh! if you knew what I have suffered, your 
heart would drop blood for my miseries... . 

“ Adieu, my dear friend, may you be happy! is the best wish of 
her who sincerely loves you, “ H. SHELLEY.” 

We cannot wonder at the bitterness and inaccuracy of this 
account of Shelley’s position. The one main fact was ¢rwe—he had 
deserted his wife and eloped with another. 

The terrible pain and helplessness of Harriet’s position caused the 
distorted words in which she blames ot her husband, but his com- 
panion in flight. This injustice is easy to understand. Ina succeed- 
ing letter to her friend, Harriet tells of the birth of her son, towards 
the end of November 1814. The child was called Charles Bysshe, 
and died in 1826. 

Harriet says, writing to Mrs. Nugent,—“ I have seen his father : 
he came to see me as soon as he knew of the event: but as for his 
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tenderness for me, none remains. He said he was glad it was a boy, 
because he would make money cheaper. You see how that noble 
soul is debased. Money now, and not philosophy, is the grand 
spring of his actions. Indeed, the pure and enlightened philosophy 
he once delighted in has flown. He is no longer that pure and 
good thing he once was, nor can he ever retrieve himself.” 

These sad words describe Harriet’s broken ideals. There is yet 
one letter remaining, of later date, and also to Mrs. Nugent. The 
date is January 24, 1815. 


“My dear Mrs. Nugent,—I am sorry to tell you my poor little boy 
has been very ill. He is better now, and the first spare time I de- 
vote to you. Why will you not come to England, my dear friend, 
and stay with me? I should be so happy to have you nearme, I 
am truly miserable, my dear friend! I really see no termination to 
my sorrows. As to Mr. Shelley, I know nothing of him. He neither 
sends nor comes tosee me. I am still at my father’s, which is very 
wretched. When I shall quit this house I know not. Everything 
gces against me. I am weary of life. I am so restrained here, that 
life is scarcely worth living. How I wish you were here. What will 
you do, my dear Catherine? .... Donow make up your mind 
at once to come and stay with me. I will do everything to make 
you happy. For myself happiness is fled. I live for others. At 
nineteen I could descend, a willing victim, to the tomb. How I 
wish those dear children had never been born! They stay my 
fleeting spirit, when it would be in another state. How many there 
are who shudder at death! I have been so near it that I feel no 
terrors. Mr. Shelley has much to answer for. He has been the 
cause of great misery to me and mine. I shall never live with him 
again. "Tis impossible. I have been so deceived and cruelly treated 
that I can never forget it! Oh, no! with all the affections warm, 
a heart devoted to him—and then to be so cruelly blighted! Oh! 
Catherine, you do not know what it is to be left as Iam, a prey to 
anguish, corroding sorrow, with a mind too sensitive to others’ pain. 
But I will think no more. There is madness in thought. Could I 
look into futurity for a short time, how gladly would I pierce the 
veil of mystery that wraps my fate. Is it wrong, do you think, to 
put an end to one’s sorrows? I often think of it—all is so gloomy 
and desolate. Shall I find repose in another world? Oh, grave, 
why do you not tell us what is beyond? Let me hear from you 
soon, my dear friend. Your letters make me more happy. Tell me 
about Ireland. You know I love the green Isle and all its natives. 
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Eliza joins in kind love to you.—I remain your sincere but unhappy 
friend, 
“ H. SHELLEY. 

** Chapel Street.” 

Here we lose the thread of poor Harriet Shelley’s wanderings. 
We cannot trace her path from the day when she wildly left her 
father’s roof, to that November night in 1816 when she sought a 
final refuge in death by drowning. The flood of her young despair 
overwhelmed her, and the tortured spirit sought rest. 

A cloud of sorrow, of darkness deeper than sorrow, prevented 
the wanderer from returning to any earthly refuge. No light that 
way any more! 

She had never truly lived—the promises seemed all unfulfilled. 
Belief was shattered and gone. 


ANNIE E, IRELAND. 
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ZOOLOGICAL RETROGRESSION. 


“YERHAPS no scientific theories are more widely discussed or 
more generally misunderstood among cultivated people than 
the views held by biologists regarding the past history and future 
prospects of their province—life. Using their technical phrases and 
misquoting their authorities in an invincibly optimistic spirit, the edu- 
cated public has arrived in its own way at a rendering of their results 
which it finds extremely satisfactory. It has decided that in the past 
the great scroll of nature has been steadily unfolding to reveal a con- 
stantly richer harmony of forms and successively higher grades of 
being, and it assumes that this “evolution” will continue with increas- 
ing velocity under the supervision of itsextreme expression—man. This 
belief, as effective, progressive, and pleasing as transformation scenes at 
a pantomime, receives neither in the geological record nor in the 
studies of the phylogenetic embryologist any entirely satisfactory 
confirmation. 

On the contrary, there is almost always associated with the sug- 
gestion of advance in biological phenomena an opposite idea, which 
is its essential complement. The technicality expressing this would, 
if it obtained sufficient currency in the world of culture, do much to 
reconcile the naturalist and his traducers. The toneless glare of opti- 
mistic evolution would then be softened by a shadow ; the monotonous 
reiteration of ‘ Excelsior” by people who did not climb would cease; 
the too sweet harmony of the spheres would be enhanced by a dis- 
cord, this evolutionary antithesis—degradation. 

Isolated cases of degeneration have long been known, and popular 
attention has been drawn to them in order to point well-meant moral 
lessons, the fallacious analogy of species to individual being empleyed. 
It is only recently, however, that the enormous importance of degene- 
ration as a plastic process in nature has been suspected and its entire 
parity with evolution recognised. 

It is no libel to say that three-quarters of the people who use the 
phrase, “organic evolution,” interpret it very much in this way :— 
Life began with the amoeba, and then came jelly-fish, shell-fish, and 
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all those miscellaneous invertebrate things, and then vea/ fishes and 
amphibia, .reptiles, birds, mammals, and man, the last and first of 
creation. It has been pointed out that this is very like regarding a 
man as the offspring of his first cousins; these, of his second; these, 
of his relations at the next remove, and so forth—making the remotest 
living human being his primary ancestor. Or, toselect anotherimage, it is 
like elevating the modest poor relation at the family gathering to the 
unexpected altitude of fountain-head—a proceeding which would in- 
volve some cruel reflections on her age and character. The sounder 
view is, as scientific writers have frequently insisted, that living species 
have varied along divergent lines from intermediate forms, and, as it 
is the object of this paper to point out, not necessarily in an upward 
direction. 

In fact, the path of life, so frequently compared to some steadily- 
rising mountain-slope, is far more like a footway worn by leisurely 
wanderers in an undulating country. Excelsior biology is a popular 
and poetic creation —- the vea/form of a phylum, or line of descent, is 
far more like the course of a busy man moving about a great city. 
Sometimes it goes underground, sometimes it doubles and twists in 
tortuous streets, now it rises far overhead along some viaduct, and, 
again, the river is taken advantage of in these varied journeyings to 
and fro. Upward and downward these threads of pedigree interweave, 
slowly working out a pattern of accomplished things that is difficult 
to interpret, but in which scientific observers certainly fail to discover 
that inevitable tendency to higher and better things with which the 
word “evolution” is popularly associated. 

The best known, and, perhaps, the most graphic and typical, illus- 
tration of the downward course is to be found in the division of the 
Tunicata. These creatures constitute a group which is, in several 
recent schemes of classification, raised to the high rank of a sub- 
phylum, and which includes, among a great variety of forms, the fairly 
common Sea Squirts, or Ascidians, of our coasts. By an untrained 
observer a specimen of these would at first very probably be placed in 
the mineral or vegetable kingdoms. Externally they are simply shape- 
less lumps ofa stiff, semi-transparent, cartilaginous substance, in which 
pebbles, twigs, and dirt are imbedded, and only the most careful exa- 
mination of this unpromising exterior would discover any evidence 
of the living thing within. A penknife, however, serves to lay bare 
the animal inside this house, or “test,” and the fleshy texture of 
the semi-transparent body must then convince the unscientific inves. 
tigator of his error. 

He would forthwith almost certainly make a fresh mistake in his 
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classification of this new animal. Like most zoologists until a com- 
paratively recent date, he would think of such impassive and, from the 
human point of view, lowly beings as the oyster and mussel as its 
brethren, and a superficial study of itsanatomy might even strengthen 
this opinion. Asa matter of fact, however, these singular creatures are 
far more closely related to the vertebrata—they lay claim to the quar- 
terings, not of molluscs, but of imperial man! and, like novelette heroes 
with a birth-mark, they carry their proofs about with them. 

This startling and very significant fact is exhibited in the details 
of their development. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
living things repeat in a more or less blurred and abbreviated series 
their generalized pedigree in their embryological changes. For 
instance, as we shall presently remind the reader, the developing 
chick or rabbit passes through a fish-like stage, and the human fcetus 
wears an undeniable tail. In the case of these ascidians, the 
fertilized egg-cell, destined to become a fresh individual, takes almost 
from the first an entirely different course from that pursued by the 
molluscs. Instead, the dividing and growing ovum exhibits phases 
resembling in the most remarkable way those of the lowliest among 
fishes, the Lancelet, or Amphicxus. The method of division, the 
formation of the primitive stomach and body-cavity, and the origin 
of the nervous system are identical, and a stage is attained in which 
the young organism displays—or else simulates in an altogether 
inexplicable way—vertebrate characteristics. It has a notochord, or 
primary skeletal axis, the representative or forerunner in all vertebrata 
of the backbone ; it displays gill-slits behind its mouth, as do all 
vertebrated animals in the earlier stages only or throughout life ; and, 
finally, the origin and position of its nervous axis are essentially and 
characteristically vertebrate. In these three independent series of 
structures the young ascidian stands apart from all invertebrated 
animals, and manifests its high descent. In fact, at this stage it 
differs far more widely from its own adult form than it does from 
Amphioxus or a simplified tadpole. 

Like a tadpole, the animal has a well-developed tail which propels 
its owner vigorously through the water. There is a conspicuous 
single eye, reminding the zoologist at once of the Polyphemus eye 
that almost certainly existed in the central group of the vertebrata. 
‘There are also serviceable organs of taste and hearing, and the lively 
movements of the little creature justify the supposition that its being 
is fairly full of endurable sensations. But this flush of golden youth 
is sadly transient: it is barely attained before a remarkable and 
depressing change appears in the drift of the development. 
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The ascidian begins to take things seriously—a deliberate sobriety 
gradually succeeds its tremulous vivacity. L’Allegro dies away ; 
the tones of Il Penseroso become dominant. 

On the head appear certain sucker-like structures, paralleled, one 
may note, in the embryos of certain ganoid fishes. The animal 
becomes dull, moves about more and more slowly, and finally fixes 
itself by these suckers to a rock. It has settled down in life. The 
tail that waggled so merrily undergoes a rapid process of absorption ; 
eye and ear, no longer needed, atrophy completely, and the skin 
secretes the coarse, inorganic-looking “test.” It is very remarkable 
that this “test” should consist ofa kind of cellulose—a compound 
otherwise almost exclusively confined to the vegetable kingdom. 
‘The transient glimpse of vivid animal life is forgotten, and the rest 
of this existence is a passive receptivity to what chance and the water 
bring along. The ascidian lives henceforth an idyll of contentment, 
glued, head downwards, to a stone, 


The world forgetting, by the world forgot. 


Now here, to all who refer nature to one rigid table of precedence, 
is an altogether inexplicable thing. A creature on a level, at lowest, 
immediately next to vertebrated life, turns back from the upward 
path and becomes at last a merely vegetative excrescence on a rock. 

It is lower even than the patriarchal amceba of popular science 
if we take psychic life as the standard: for does not even the 
amceba crawl after and choose its food and immediate environment ? 
We have then, as I have read somewhere—I think it was in an 
ecclesiastical biography—a career not perhaps teemingly eventful, 
but full of the richest suggestion ‘and edification. 

And here one may note a curious comparison which can be made 
between this life-history and that of many a respectable pinnacle and 
gargoyle on the social fabric. Every respectable citizen of the pro- 
fessional classes passes through a period of activity and imagination, 
of “liveliness and eccentricity,” of “ Sturm und Drang.” He shocks 
his aunts. Presently, however, he realizes the sober aspect of things. 
He becomes dull; he enters a profession; suckers appear on his head; 
and he studies. Finally, by virtue of these he settles down—he 
marries. All his wild ambitions and subtle esthetic perceptions 
atrophy as needless in the presence of calm domesticity. He 
secretes a house, or “establishment,” round himself, of inorganic and 
servile material. His Bohemian tail is discarded. Henceforth his 
life is a passive receptivity to what chance and the drift of his pro- 
fession bring along ; he lives an almost entirely vegetative excrescence 
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on the side of a street, and in the tranquillity of his calling finds that 
colourless contentment that replaces happiness. 

But this comparison is possibly fallacious, and is certainly a 
digression. 

The ascidian, though a pronounced case of degradation, is only 
one of an endless multitude. Those shelly warts that cover every 
fragment of sea-side shingle are degraded crustaceans ; at first they are 
active and sensitive creatures, similar essentially to the earlier phases 
of the life-history of a prawn. Other Cirripeds and many Copepods 
sink down still deeper, to almost entire shapeiessness and loss of 
organization. The corals, sea-mats, the immobile oysters and mussels 
are undoubtedly descended from free-living ancestors with eye-spots 
and other sense-organs. Various sea-worms and holothurians have 
also taken to covering themselves over from danger, and so have 
deliberately foregone their dangerous birthright to a more varied and 
active career. The most fruitful and efficient cause of degradation, 
however, is not simply cowardice, but that loathsome tendency that 
is so closely akin to it—an aptness for parasitism. There are whole 
orders and classes thus pitifully submerged. The Acazvina, or Mites, 
include an immense array of genera profoundly sunken in this way, 
and the great majority of both the flat and round worms are parasitic 
degeneration forms. The vile tapeworm, at the nadir, seems to have 
lost even common sensation ; it has become an insensible mechanism 
of evil—a multiplying disease-spot, living to that extent, and otherwise 
utterly dead. 

Such evident and indisputable present instances of degeneration 
alone would form a very large proportion of the catalogue of living 
animals. If we were to add to this list the names of all those genera 
the ancestors of which have at any time sunk to rise again, it is pro- 
bable that we should have to write down ¢he entire roll of the animal 
kingdom ! 

In some cases the degradation has been a strategic retrogression 
—the type has stooped to conquer. This is, perhaps, most manifest 
in the case of the higher vertebrate types. 

It is one of the best-known embryological facts that a bird or 
mammal starts in its development as if a fish were in the making. 
The extremely ugly embryo of such types has gill-slits, sense-organs, 
facial parts, and limbs resembling far more closely those of a dog-fish 
than its own destined adult form. To use a cricketing expression, 
it is “ pulled” subsequently into its later line of advance. 

The comparative anatomy of almost every set of organs in the 
adult body enforces the suggestion of this ovarian history. We find 
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what are certainly modified placoid fish scales, pressed into the work 
of skull-covering, while others retain their typical enamel caps as 
teeth. The skull itself is a piscine cranium, ossified and altered, in 
the most patchy way, to meet the heavier blows that bodies falling 
through air, instead of water, deliver. The nasal organ is a fish’s 
nasal organ, constructed to smell in water, and the roof of the mouth 
and front of the skull have been profoundly altered to meet a fresh 
set of needs in aerial life. The ear-drum, in a precisely similar way, 
is derived from a gill-slit twisted up to supplement the aquatic internal 
ear, which would otherwise fail to appreciate the weaker sound-waves 
in air. The bathymetric air-bladder becomes a lung ; and so one 
might go on through all the entire organisation of a higher vertebrate. 
Everywhere we should find the anatomy of a fish twisted and patched 
to fit a life out of water ; nowhere organs built specially for this very 
special condition. There is nothing like this in the case of a fish. 
There the organs are from the first recognizable sketches of their 
adult forms, and they develop straightforwardly. But the higher 
types go a considerable distance towards the fish, and then turn round 
and complete their development in an entirely opposite direction. 

This turning is evidently precisely similar in nature, though not in 
effect, to the retrogression of the ascidian after its pisciform or 
larval stage. 

If the reader can bear the painful spectacle of his ancestor’s 
degradation, I would ask him to imagine the visit of some bodiless 
Linnzus to this world during the upper Silurian period. Such a 
spirit would, of course, immediately begin to classify animated nature, 
neatly and swiftly. 

It would be at once apparent that the most varied and vigorous 
life was to be found in the ocean. On the land a monotonous 
vegetation of cryptogams would shelter a sparse fauna of insects, 
gasteropods, and arachnids ; but the highest life would certainly be 
the placoid fishes of the seas—the ancient representatives of the 
sharks and rays. On the diverse grounds of size, power, and activity, 
these would head any classification he planned. If our Linnzus 
were a disembodied human spirit, he would immediately appoint these 
placoids his ancestors, and consent to a further analysis of the matter 
only very reluctantly, and possibly even with some severe remarks 
and protests about carrying science too far. 

The true forefathers of the reader, however, had even at that 
early period very probably already left the seas, and were—with a 
certain absence of dignity—accommodating themselves to the neces- 
sities of air-breathing. 
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It is almost certain that the seasonal differences of that time 
were very much greater than they are now. Intensely dry weather 
followed stormy rainy seasons, and the rivers of that forgotten world 
—like some tropical rivers of to-day—were at one time tumultuous 
floods and at another baking expanses of mud. In such rivers it 
would be idle to expect self-respecting gill-breathing fish. Our 
imaginary zoological investigator would, however, have found that 
they were not altogether tenantless. Swimming in the pluvial 
waters, or inert and caked over by the torrid mud, he would have 
discovered what he would certainly have regarded as lowly, specially- 
modified, and degenerate relations of the active denizens of the 
ocean—the Dipnor, or mud-fish, He would have found in con- 
junction with the extremely primitive skull, axial skeleton, and fin 
possessed by these Silurian mud-fish, a remarkable adaptation of the 
swimming-bladder to the needs of the waterless season. It would 
have undergone the minimum amount of alteration to render it a 
lung, and blood-vessels and other points of the anatomy would show 
correlated changes. 

Unless our zoological investigator were a prophet, he would 
certainly never have imagined that in these forms vested the inherit- 
ance of the earth, nor have awarded them a high place in the 
category of nature. Why were they living thus in inhospitable rivers 
and spending half their lives half baked in river-mud? The answer 
would be the old story of degeneration again ; they had failed in the 
struggle, they were less active and powerful than their rivals of the 
sea, and they had taken the second great road of preservation— 
flight. Just as the ascidian has retired from an open sea too 
crowded and full of danger to make life worth the trouble, so in 
that older epoch did the mud-fish. They preferred dirt, discomfort, 
and survival to a gallant fight and death. Very properly, then, they 
would be classed in our zoologist’s scheme as a degenerate group. 

Some conservative descendants of these mud-fish live to-day in 
African and Australian rivers, archaic forms that have kept right 
up to the present the structure of Palzozoic days. Others of their 
children, however, have risen in the world again. The gill-breathing 
‘stage became less and less important, and the air-bladder was con- 
stantly elaborated under the slow, incessant moulding of circumstances 
to the fashion of a more and more efficient breathing-organ. 
Emigrants from the rivers swarmed over the yet uncrowded land. 
Aldermanic amphibia were the magnates of the great coal measure 
epoch, to give place presently to the central group of reptiles. From 
these sprang divergently the birds and mammals, and, finally, the 
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last of the mud-fish family, man, the heir of the ages. He it is who 
goes down to the sea in ships, and, with wide-sweeping nets and 
hooks cunningly baited, beguiles the children of those who drove his 
ancestors out of the water. Thus the whirligig of time brings round 
its revenges ; still, in an age of excessive self-admiration, it would be 
well for man to remember that his family was driven from the waters 
by fishes, who still—in spite of incidental fish-hooks, seines, and 
dredges—hold that empire triumphantly against him. 

Witness especially the trout ; I doubt whether 7¢ has ever been 
captured except by sheer misadventure. 

These brief instances of degradation may perhaps suffice to show 
that there is a good deal to be found in the work of biologists quite 
inharmonious with such phrases as “the progress of the ages,” and 
the “march of mind.” The zoologist demonstrates that advance has 
been fitful and uncertain ; rapid progress has often been followed by 
rapid extinction or degeneration, while, on the other hand, a form 
lowly and degraded has in its degradation often happened upon some 
fortunate discovery or valuable discipline and risen again, like a more 
fortunate Antzos, to victory. There is, therefore, no guarantee in 
scientific knowledge of man’s permanence or permanent ascendercy. 
He has a remarkably variable organisation, and his own activities 
and increase cause the conditions of his existence to fluctuate far 
more widely than those of any animal have ever done. The pre- 
sumption is that before him lies a long future of profound modifica- 
tion, but whether that will be, according to present ideals, upward 
or downward, no one can forecast. Still, so far as any scientist can 
tell us, it may be that, instead of this, Nature is, in unsuspected 
obscurity, equipping some now humble creature with wider possibili- 
ties of appetite, endurance, or destruction, to rise in the fulness of 
time and sweep domo away into the darkness from which his universe 
arose. The Coming Beast must certainly be reckoned in any antici- 
patory calculations regarding the Coming Man. 

H. G. WELLS. 
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WAS LORD BEACONSFIELD THE 
SUN ? 


A LECTURE IN THE YEAR 3000. 


T was in a state of trance or second-sight after reading certain 

works on mythology, that I heard the following lecture delivered 

by a learned professor about the year 3000 A.D., as distinctly as if it 
had been delivered yesterday. 

“In the deplorable destruction of most of the contemporary 
records of the nineteenth century in England, consequent on fires 
and wars and the ordinary ravages of time, it often becomes extremely 
difficult to discriminate between history and mythology, or to assign 
aright to fact or fiction their respective property. In this difficulty, 
caused by the dearth of documents, we have no other resource than 
to follow the guidance of comparative mythology, in order to separate 
the mythical from the real, I propose then, gentlemen, by this 
method to test some of the leading features in the legendary life of 
Lord Beaconsfield, a figure that stands out prominently from the gene- 
ral haze of that remote epoch, with some claims, no doubt, to histori- 
cal reality, but with many more links with the mythical and fictitious. 

That such a being never lived I would be the last to assert ; there 
probably was a human personality at the bottom of the legend ; all I 
say is, that mythology has so taken possession of his memory, that 
for ail practical purposes he is for us as purely mythical as Osiris, or 
Krishna, or Herakles ; and this I hope to make abundantly clear to 
you, by the scientific method that has already compelled so many 
myths to surrender their secret. 

Now I will call your attention first of all, gentlemen, to the fact 
that Lord Beaconsfield is always represented as having been by birth 
an alien and a Jew, not an Englishman. This is to me most signifi- 
cant, for in the mythology of all nations, what feature of the culture 
or solar-hero is more conspicuous than his coming from abroad—his 
foreign origin? Need I remind you of Viracocha or Monabozho, or 
the other American culture-heroes, who were not only white like the 
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Dawn, but who also came from the East. The meaning of the myth is 
obvious : for who can fail to see that each day’s sun starts as a new- 
comer, and that the world he comes to enlighten receives him as an 
alien and a stranger? To say, therefore, that Lord Beaconsfield was 
a Jew is only to say that he too came from the East : a fact which is 
sometimes otherwise noted by an allusion to his Orzenta/ imagination. 

Notice next his political career, if you please ; his beginning in 
feebleness and failure, his ending in power and honour. Here again 
the myth is ridiculously transparent. For is not this too a character- 
istic of the sun, that it rises often only to be obscured, and after a long 
contest with the clouds or with rain—the damping nature of which 
is so faithfully rendered by the figure of political opposition—ends 
the day in glory and might and majesty, the object of universal 
delight and admiration ? 

The legend speaks of Lord Beaconsfield as member of Parliament 
for Aylesbury, a place said to have been in those remote times the 
centre of a famous cheese-making district, but of which not a trace 
now remains to prove that it ever had a real existence. Gentlemen, I 
unhesitatingly make so bold as to say that it never had, but that, like 
Kapilavastu, the city of Buddha, its existence was purely atmospheric, 
its real location in the sky. This to my mind is placed absolutely 
beyond doubt by the significant allusion to the cheese. Sometimes 
it is as a discus, as in the case of Krishna, sometimes it is as a wheel, 
as in the wheel of the sun, turned by Buddha, that the sun is indicated ; 
but the meaning is always the same, and the object is always round ; 
and clearly a cheese is as well entitled as a wheel to represent both 
the shape and the motion of the sun. 

But, gentlemen, if there is any doubt still left in your minds, I 
now come to a point which I think you will acknowledge to be 
absolutely conclusive. As over against Zoroaster is set the tempter 
and opponent Ahriman, as over against Buddha is set the tempter 
Mara, as over against Osiris the demon god Seti, so over against 
Lord Beaconsfield stands a figure, who is in constant opposition to 
him, and at regular intervals either his victorious or his vanquished 
foe. Both the name of Beaconsfield and that of Gladstone stand 
out in bold relief from the crowd of other mythical names ot 
that epoch, girt with a certain grandeur of form that can leave us in 
no doubt as to their real meaning and significance. For how can 
we fail to see in the one the personification of that solar light, ot 
which the other, the dark night-cloud, is the bitter and persistent 
opponent ; or fail to recognize, in the periodical fluctuations of their 
respective fortunes, an allusion to that episode, which was of never- 
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fading interest to our poetical ancestors, who loved to speak in terms 
of political phraseology of the diurnal conquest of day over night, 
and anon of the triumph of darkness over light ? 

I ask your patience, gentlemen, whilst I point out to you some 
of the reasons which lead me to identify the name of Gladstone 
with that great Cloud-Demon, now Dragon, now Snake, of which 
the mythologies of all times and people have made so much. I 
call your attention to such facts as the great eloquence and per- 
suasiveness attributed to him; the great affection and admiration 
for him on the one hand, so evenly balanced by the detestation 
in which he was held on the other; and lastly, his love for 
tree-felling. These, I take it, are the main elements in the story 
of this clearly mythical character ; and I feel sure you will have no 
difficulty in anticipating the solution. For what, I ask you, can 
be more eloquent or persuasive than the soft splash of the rain as it 
falls from the overburdened cloud on the parched and thirsty earth ? 
And is not the cloud as much longed for by the agriculturist as it is 
vehemently dreaded and disliked by the merchant or the mariner ? 
Or, finally, what can be more conclusive than the image of the tree ? 
I need scarcely remind you how favourite an image in mythology is 
the atmospheric tree, that tree under which Buddha is figured to have 
attained to Buddhahood, of which Krishna, for the service of men, 
robbed the heaven of Indra, and which in Norse mythology is so 
well known to you as Yggdrasil ; but clear as is the meaning of the 
tree, it yields in transparency to that of the axe, the brightly and 
swiftly flashing steel, than which it would be difficult to conceive 
a happier image for the bright lightning that flashes from the 
thunder-cloud, and proves no less fatal to the atmospheric tree itself 
than to the trees of the forests of earth. No, gentlemen, with these 
indications before me I decline altogether to follow the Euhemerists 
who will have it that Gladstone was no mere figure of the storm, 
but a real being of human flesh and blood. No, no, gentlemen, 
when a statesman fells trees with a bright axe, we know where we 
are ; we can afford to smile at the modern followers of Euhemerus. 

I must apologise, gentlemen, for having detained you these few 
minutes over so obvious and essential an ingredient of our solar 
myth as the Cloud-Demon. To return to our central figure. With 
the key I have supplied, it is wonderful with what ease minor details 
of the old myth can be made to yield up their secret. Take, for 
instance, the narrative of events connected with the so-called Russo- 
Turkish war, itself only another version of the same old ever-absoib- 
ing story. Lord Beaconsfield, it is said, was in favour of the Turks, 
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whilst his opponents sympathised with the Russians ; and one day a 
large crowd of the Philo-Turk party met in a great park, whence, 
rushing with enthusiasm to the great statesman’s house, they picked 
up on their way an Indian crossing-sweeper, dressed in a turban, 
whom they raised before Lord Beaconsfield’s windows as an unmis- 
takable symbol of their sympathies with the Turk. 

Now mythology may often seem absurd, but it has always a 
meaning, and often a deep one, underlying it ; and none but the 
hypercritical will say here, Why an Indian as a symbol of a Turk, 
or why a turban on the head of an Indian? Then the crowd of 
adherents meeting in a park—and note that the meeting significantly 
purports to have been held upon a Suxday—does it not clearly point 
to those Devas, or Angels of Light, who, with harmonious voices, 
daily call upon the Sun to issue from his chambers to run his course ? 
What more fitting than that these, in mythological language, should 
be said to favour the Turk, a nation whose emblem was the Crescent, 
and should hold aloft an Indian, not because he was an Indian, but 
because his turban—a circular head-dress—was of quite peculiar 
appositeness in the sight of that splendid luminary, whose appearance 
and whose course alike are nothing if they are not circular? 

Then again, it belongs to the legend that on a certain occasion 
the statesman, having to lament in public the decease of a great 
warrior, delivered with great emotion a speech that a statesman of 
France had already uttered over the grave of a famous soldier of that 
nation. Surely never was myth more transparent than here. The 
similarity of incident, here ascribed to borrowing, clearly implies 
similarity of fact ; and what better image could there be of the sun 
than that immemorial and beautiful image of a warrior, who, after 
battling all day with the darkness and the Cloud-Demon, sinks at last, 
weary but victorious, into the well-earned repose of night ; or what 
finer idea could have been conceived than that of each rising sun in 
succession pronouncing its benediction or funeral oration on the sun 
that has preceded him and set, on the sun that, like himself, was 
figured as a patriot, and whom he appropriately deplores with tears, 
the tears of the dew of the morning? 

Our ancestors in the nineteenth century loved to speak in this 
poetical way. To a nation of sailors, living mostly at sea in full and 
daily sight of the marvellous phenomena of the heavens, such common 
events as the succession of day and night, or the contest of the sun 
5 with the clouds, presented themselves, not as ordinary matter-of-fact 
events of no interest beyond the present moment, but as actual living 
romances of which the details could not be too poetically portrayed, 
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nor too frequently or lovingly repeated. Hence the wealth of incident 
that astounds us ; the marvellous elaboration of detail might some- 
times lead us off the right track, if we ever allowed ourselves for a 
moment to forget our few guiding and simple principles. The Sun, the 
Dawn, the Night, the Storm, and the Lightning, these are the elements 
which everyone that diligently seeks will as certainly find throughout 
every highway and byeway of comparative mythology. We have seen 
how plentifully they occur throughout the great Beaconsfield legend ; 
the very name betraying its meaning, for surely a sign that is set asa 
beacon in a field has its obvious prototype in that sublime solar 
beacon, that moves, majestically visible, across the azure fields of 
space. 

We come, gentlemen, now to the final act in this solar drama, 
For there is one unfailing feature in the history of every solar hero, 
and one that is always as melancholy as it is inevitable. As the sun 
ultimately succumbs to night, so does the hero to death ; and the 
clouds that terminate the one are not more varied or beautiful in 
nature than are the manifold poetical fancies by which the hero is 
figured to die. Nothing can surpass the beauty of some of these 
images. Whether it be the poisoned robe that kills Herakles, the 
fumes of hemlock that destroy Socrates, the fever that stays the 
conquests of Alexander, the mistletoe that is fatal to Baldur, the pork 
that (according to one story) proves too much for Buddha, the arrow 
that fatally wounds Krishna, or lastly, the illness that carries away 
Lord Beaconsfield, in each and every case there is one and the same 
allusion : an allusion, beautifully imagined, delicately conveyed, but 
an allusion for all that which few can misconstrue, none can mistake ; 
an allusion, need I say, to the daily fate of that orb, whose daily 
extinction in the West our ancestors with pitying tenderness so loved 
to symbolise, by every form of decease with which they were 
familiar. 

I consider, therefore, that the death of Lord Beaconsfield would 
alone be conciusive evidence of the essentially solar nature of that 
hero; but when we take into consideration, and piece together all the 
other bits of evidence that support this conclusion, I am confident that 
no candid mind can make further resistance. I have, however, reserved 

‘ for my final argument that which I regard as my strongest. It is clear 
that a sort of cult of Lord Beaconsfield arose shortly after his death— 
the mourning, of course, of the Bright Ones for their Lord, the Solar 
Lord of Day—a cult which we find associated, as we find it 
associated in the case of no other statesman, with honour paid to a 
particular flower. That flower, gentlemen, was the Primrose, and it 
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would have been impossible for the myth to have chosen a more signi- 
ficant flower. You are doubtless aware that in German folk-lore, the 
Luckflower which opens the way to the hidden treasures of mountains 
is the primrose ; clearly the golden key that pierces the cloud-masses, 
or mountains of early morning, and unfolds the dazzling jewels or 
brightness of the day ; therefore, nothing is more natural than to find 
it associated closely with a solar hero as that hero’s favourite flower. 
But here the myth abandons its usual disguises, and positively betrays 
itself by its childish transparency, for who in the world would have 
really preferred a primrose toa lily or carnation? Need I then remind 
you that nothing more closely resembles our hazy English sun than 
the pale yellow primrose ; and that, as five petals belong to the 
flower, so five vowels go to the name of Beaconsfield, and five pri- 
mary gases to the composition of the sun ? 

But the myth degenerates into positive puerility when it asserts 
that on the emblem of the primrose was founded a political League, 
whose object was the conservation of all political institutions at that 
time inexistence. Nothing of thesort, gentlemen. No political party 
ever set before it so impracticablean aim. The whole story is plainly 
mythical, which only makes its elucidation the more imperative 
upon us. Now, when the sun has departed, what takes its place? Is it 
not the moonand the stars? It is their permanence that is expressed 
by the League, and the fixed stars are fittingly typified by the figure 
of political immobility. And the primrose which, as an emblem of 
the sun, was so suitable in its application to our solar hero, is no less 
suitable in connection with that paler orb of night, which its colour 
so closely resembles. For the primrose is a lunar as well as a solar 
flower, and thus the conclusion of our myth proves as poetical as any 
other part of it. The Primrose League was a mere expression of this 
beautiful fancy; its only existence was in the heavens, and, if I may so 
express myself without undue levity, the so-called League was simply 
moonshine.” , 

With the laughter and cheers that greeted the termination of this 
lecture my vision ended, and I became aware that I had been held 
in a trance, in which the future and the present had been merged 
into actual identity. 

J. A. FARRER. 
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A DAY AT THE MEYDOUM 
PYRAMID, 


HE Nile traveller, if he has a heart, will probably at the end of 

his voyage find the words “ Mi Tum,” or Bull-Town, written 

upon it, for that glorious Meydoum Pyramid, with its three stages of 

shining masonry lifting themselves to Heaven out of the brown 

mound of débris at its base, haunts the mind; and after many days 

the traveller finds that none of the temples or tombs he has seen up 

Nile has banished the impression made by that lonely pile, whose 

triple-terraced mountainous mass of yellow stone rises from the 
border of the plain of farmers’ paradise, to the west of Wasta. 

Whose tomb was it? That was not exactly known till quite 
recently. It had been said to have been built by King Senefru, 
the founder of the fourth Egyptian dynasty, about B.c. 3766, but 
savants had east doubts upon this, and it has been left for Mr. 
Flinders Petrie to show, by patient ‘excavation, that at any rate as 
long ago as the time of Amenophis III., and Thotmes I., and Seti I. 
the pyramid in question was looked upon as Senefru’s building— 
Senefru, “ Lord of Truth,” and “ Maker of the Good,” who was long 
after his death looked upon as a god—Senefru, whose temple, 
perhaps owing to this fact, still stands intact at the base of his vast 
pyramid tomb to this day.’ 

One had often heard of the False Pyramid, as the Fellaheen call 
it, Haram el-Kaddab—calling it so, because, in their ignorance of 
the plan of pyramid building, they thought that these steps, which 
their fathers had made to appear by a process of stripping the 
pyramid of outer casing, were evidence that the ._pyramid had never 
been finished. One had thought of it as being for all this “false- 
ness” or unfinishedness of appearance the oldest pyramid—Sakkara’s 
step pyramid only excepted—standing in Egypt. One had fancied 


' Senefru is said by Brugsch Bey to have been the last king of the third dynasty, 
date 3766, by Mariette Bey he is looked upon as first king of the fourth dynasty, 
date 4235 B.C. 
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the men hard at work piling stone down at Meydoum, before ever 
the quarrymen had been called upon to hew a block in the quarries 
of Mokattam and Turra at the command of Chufu, Chafra, or 
Menkaura. And so one had much wished to see this forerunner of 
the pyramids at Gizeh. 

Even if the pyramid of Senefru should, on nearer acquaintance, 
disappoint one with the manner of its masonry, or the finish of it, 
at any rate close by were Mastabas of the fourth dynasty ; there were 
the tombs of Nefer Mat and Atot, his wife, with their almost unique 
evidence of early Egyptian Mosaics by way of ornament, and then 
side by side with these there would be visible, we hoped, the tomb 
chamber in which Mariette found those two remarkable life-size 
sitting statues in stone of Rahotep and his wife Nefert, whose liquid 
eyes and delicate drapery and colouring are the marvel of the Gizeh 
Museum. 

So it needed little persuasion on the part of the great gloriously- 
shining pyramid of Meydoum to call one from the Nile steamer and 
bid one make one’s way across the plain to its base. 

We had hoped to accomplish our visit between sunrise and 3 P.M. 
when we knew the solitary afternoon train would have conveyed us 
from Rekkah, up through the evening lights of the rich Nile land to 
Cairo, but our steamer stuck now here, now there, and it was already 
half-past four when we stopped the engines off the mud village of 
Rekkah, or Riggah, and with a bundle of food in our hands and a 
sailor to carry a donkey-saddle, we bade adieu to our fellow pas- 
sengers and pushed off for the Nile bank. 

It is not so easy a matter as at first might appear, this landing 
from a Nile boat on a Nile bank, for the Nile mud is as slippery as 
grease, and what looks solid is found to be soft and wice versd. But 
we did not mind getting in up to the knees for the sake of good 
King Senefru, and strzggling from the slime we got on to the hot 
sand, and entering the dirty little village asked for the railway station, 
We did not want a train, but we wanted donkeys, and we believed 
that the station-master, who in these out-of-the-way villages is the 
centre of light and learning, would be the provider of so much ass- 
flesh as would bear us to the pyramid. He could talk English a 
little, we spoke Arabic a little, and at once he despatched a bare- 
legged railway porter in blue blouse and red tarboosh to harry 
Rekkah for donkeys. “One donkey he knew of, Allah might 
give two, but of this he was not sure.” Heaven smiled upon us, for 
a shout was heard half a mile away, and that shout echoed another 


half-mile ; there was a running together of camels and buffaloes and 
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sheep in a very far-off field, and a little cloud of dust upon the rail- 
way line embankment told us that our ass had been caught and was 
coming down the six-foot at its own pace to bear the “ Khawaja” to 
Meydoum. 

We saddled up, and the donkey’s master tapping the patient 
creature on the nose, for bridles are an unknown quantity in the 
Meydoum donkey-world, we went back up the highway—the rail- 
way line, for a quarter of a mile. We then turned into the pleasant 
green fields of beans and clover, and while the larks sang, and the 
paddy-birds strutted, and the kites flew high, we passed towards the 
sunset and the mighty memorial tomb of Senefru. 

Away to our right, as we rode over the rich plain towards the 
barren desert mounds, was seen the little palm-girt village of 
Ghurzeh ; on our left, to the south, like barren islands in a sea of 
greenery, appeared the villages of Soft, Kafr Soft, and Haram 
or Haram Soft, whilst between Kafr Soft and Haram Soft was 
visible the tiny village that was the centre of the great religious 
world of the fourth dynasty in this place—the Bull-Town, “ Mi 
Tum ”—Meydoum of to-day. 

It was good to hear how the old names had clung to these villages 
No one would have thought, from looking upon that little village nearest 
the desert, by which our path presently took us, that there had once 
stood close by, a pyramid ; but as late as thirty years ago the remains 
of a pyramid were visible there, and the present village is built out 
of the mud bricks that the old pyramid-builders made. 

We wind in and out, now west, now south, for the lands are 
divided out in squares, and we go along the edges of the allotments. 
Whole families are squatting by their yellow-faced, lop-eared sheep, 
or their long-eared goats or grunting buffaloes. Here a tiny tot of a 
child watches a tethered camel, there a little girl carefully collects 
into palm basket the manurial products of the day of cattle-feeding, 
to take home with her flock in the evening. A slinger crouches like 
a black ghoul—for he has drawn the head-shawl over his head—upon 
his rough clod hillock, and in the fields men are busy with hoe or 
glebe-hatchet and creaky “shadoofs.” The land of Senefru has no 
rest, and since the King of Truth and Goodness entered his tomb 
until this day, men plough and break the glebe and lift the shadoof 
bucket, and sling the stone, and take at morn the cattle to the fields, 
watch them through the day with greater care than they give to their 
children, and bring them back at eventide. 

Now, while the hoopoe calls “hut-hut” from the distance, and 
the black and white kingfisher—“ sick-sak”—poises over the village 
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pond, we pass the remains of some old offering-stool or slab used in 
a temple raised by the fourth dynasty men, but now cast out by the 
wayside. Round the muddy pond we go, wherein the ducks dabble 
and the brickmaker dabbles too, treading the slime into paste, filled 
full with the bits of chopped straw that have sunk down from farm- 
yard refuse of last year. This is the village of the pyramid we spoke 
of, and brickmakers, having exhausted the fourth-dynasty supply, must 
tread their own mud into brickage, and put it in their little square 
wood moulds and leave it to the sun. 

We have now reached the edge of the plain, yellow here from the 
flower of the “kabbach” or ketlock, and here is a white-domed 
sheyk’s tomb beside a fine old “ atli” or juniper tree—beneath it rest 
the bones of Sheyk Ali Nurr, peace to his ashes ; on now over the 
waste we go southward towards the shining terraced pyramid. 

Presently we are aware that the great brown grey mounds upon 
our right and left have been trenched through, pits or wells are 
opened out in the midst, and what seemed just wind-blown waves of 
desert sand show themselves to be carefully built mud-brick masses. 
We are in the burying-ground of oldest Egypt, and these are the 
*“‘ Mastabas” that extend from here to the foot of the pyramid and 
on beyond it, which day by day, under the careful exploration of Mr. 
Flinders Petrie, are yielding up their secrets. Now we see a tiny 
tent and rough reed hut, such as the wandering bedouin might use. 
That is the palatial accommodation that the brave explorer is con- 
tented with. If you go into that tiny tent you will find an old pack- 
ing-case with three rough shelves in it, a couple of cups, a plate, a 
spoon, 2 paraffin stove, a box of biscuits and some potted-meat tins, 
and opposite another packing case to serve as table and chair in one. 
That is Mr. Petrie’s dining and drawing room. If you enter the 
little tomb close by, where once with much lamentation and many 
cakes of offering entered those who mourned for Nefer Mat, you 
will see a rude camp bedstead. There, at the end of long days of 
digging, sleeps the explorer, and the stars can look in upon him and 
the first sun visit him. 

I brought no cakes of offering to the tomb—half a fowl and a 
bit of bread and a couple of oranges was my supply—but I found it 
all too much ; for my friend the explorer opened his tin and set his 
lamp a-going and gave me of his store a supper fit for Senefru ; 
lent me his own pocket-knife to eat my feast, shared his single tea- 
spoon with me, and finished piling on his desert courtesy with a bit 
of crystallised ginger such as Senefru and Nefer Mat never knew. I 
proffered my English bread in return : he haughtily refused it. What 
T2 
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was English bread to a man who can get the Arab bread thrice a 
week from Wasta? I suggested that fowl recently killed and cooked 
would be a pleasant addition to his supper. He fiercely refused to 
believe me. Had he not potted pilchards in abundance, and did 
not Moir supply him with English or Australian lambs’ tongues in 
tins that were better than all the fowls of the Nile valley? But I 
anticipate. 

It was enough for me to know that that tiny tent and hut of reeds 
and tomb-chamber was the home of the “ Khawaja,” and to my 
question where was he, I was told “Gedam foh fil Haram,” which 
being interpreted meant “On there beyond, near the Pyramid.” 

I went across the heaving billows of sand and flint, and found 
him taking some trigonometrical measures which needed that he 
should not be interrupted till the sunlight failed him, and climbing up 
over the débris at the base of the pyramid I wondered at its mass 
and its marvellous colour. 

The hawks, beloved of Senefru, Rahotep, and Nefer Mat in the 
days of auld lang syne, flew out and in to their high-built eyries, 
and clamoured as they flew. I looked up the eastern face of the 
masonry, and noted that, for a third of its height, it had upon it a 
rough facing of stone, then came tooled and smoothed orange-coloured 
limestone, and then a small band of rough-hewn stone. The meaning 
of this rough masonry, Mr. Petrie showed me after, was, that two 
outer skins of casing, now destroyed, went upwards, the one to the 
top of the rough masonry, the other to the top of the second band. 
What labour had been lost here! All that careful tooling of the 
intermediate band of gloriously golden masonry had been covered 
over by one of those outer casings. All honour to the men for 
this waste of time, who, pending the putting on of the skin, dared to 
face this wall so beautifully with their facing tools. 

At my feet as I stood I noticed the solid platform blocks of lime- 
stone masonry, all with a slight inward cant, whereon one of these 
outer skins had been built. Going a little farther to the north side, 
one could note the platform 7” sit wherefrom had sprung the second 
outer casing, and at the opening of the pyramid vault, which was 
discovered by Mariette Bey, the great trench his workmen made in 
the débris beneath was still to be seen. One noticed, as one bent 
forward into the opening and placed one’s eyes against the lintel and 
gazed upward, how, contrary to expectation, these two outermost 
casings would run at an angle of 75 degrees clear to the top, beyond 
and outside of the present terrace of masonry above, and give to 
the six-stepped pyramid its possibility of pure pyramidal form. 
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I do not think I could everhave realised how these pyramid-builders 
built core within core, and, filling up the terrace angles, got complete 
pyramid form, had I not stood upon the outer casings of this pyramid of 
Senefru. Iam sure I could not have got an idea of the actual mass 
of building required, had I not realised on the spot that all that vast 
mound, wherefrom the three or four central cores of the pyramid that 
still remain intact arise, was nothing in the world but the remnants 
of the two outer skins and the débris occasioned by the stripping off 
of the upper portions of these skins, and learned that it was con- 
jectured that within the last three generations no less than 100,000 tons 
of material had been carted away, and that still the work of destruction 
and carting away goes on. No “raphir” or local guardian has been 
appointed. Is £12 a year too large a sum to expect of the Museum 
authorities towards the care of this interesting fourth-dynasty Necro- 
polis? It looks like it. 

And now the great sun was collecting its fire into its bosom, and 
lighting up the bastion wall of Senefru till it burnt pure gold. White 
as milk is the limestone which Senefru’s builders originally piled. 
Yellow as orange is the limestone to-day that has been visited by 
more than 5,000 years of rolling suns. 

Looking upward to the vault of heaven, one noted that the deep 
orange accentuated the blue of the airy pavilion above, and I thought 
of Faber’s lines “ On the Larch in Autumn,” whose tresses are much 
in colour as this pyramid wall is to-day :— 


There is no tree in all the forest thro’, 
That brings the sky so near and makes it seem so blue. 


At any rate, I never saw Egyptian sky so blue as when I looked at 
sunset time up the golden wall of Senefru’s pyramid. 

It was plain that Mr. Petrie had been digging for the peribolos 
wall, and had found trace of it on all four sides of the pyramid base. 
Going round the pyramid, on the débris of the outer casing, towards 
the east, one turned one’s back upon the billowy purple desert, and 
faced as fine a view as can be gained in Egypt, a view certainly un- 
equalled as far as a Nile valley scene goes, for though the view from 
the pyramid of Chufu at Ghizeh is wonderful, one is always 
oppressed by the somewhat keen sense of the neighbourhood of 
mighty neighbours. Here one looked out from the waist-belt of a 
solitary giant of stone, and nothing dwarfed the details of the scene. 

The green plain with purple streaks of yellow stretched bound- 
lessly north and south, licked the desert to the west with its green 
tongue, flooded with tender flood of cornland a kind of inland bay 
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that the great god Nile had made to the north beyond the tomb of 
Sheyk Ali Nurr. 

The hills Jebel es Sherki, the hills to the far east across the valley, 
were white and grey, and seemed lower than the hill plateau of 
Mokattam and Turra ; the Nile was unseen, but belts of palm told us 
where he hid his silver head. All along at the foot of the desert 
plateau whereon Senefru built his mighty tomb, ran the tiny strip of 
silver canal that gave water to the thirsty villagers and parching fields. 
By its banks were going homeward at the sunset flocks and herds, the 
whole air was filled with the sound of labourers and laughing lads 
and lasses who were picking up heart now that rest and food-time 
were so near; and mason bees who had plastered the whole side 
of the eastern face of the masonry above us, added their sound 
of pleasant murmuring. 

The shadow of the pyramid, a cone-pointed sloping tower of 
blackness, moved and stretched itself upon the vivid green. There 
was no other shadow in that land. So full of peace and rest was the 
scene that the men who had been long dead came out of their tombs 
and Mastabas north and east, and I seemed to see them passing up 
the hollow dvomos, between the white walls Mr. Petrie has uncovered, 
from the green plain towards the peribolos wall, or passing in from 
the north and south to the side entrance of that avenue he has-laid 
bare, and so up towards the little temple of offerings for the manes 
of King Senefru, and for the rest in Amenti of the founder of the 
fourth dynasty. 

I was very anxious to be of their ghostly company, so I went 
down the shales of limestone débris to where the workmen still plied 
mattock and palm-basket among the silver smoke of the rubbish they 
were moving. For Mr. Petrie had determined to dig a way through 
the rubbish to the eastern entrance gate of the temple, and let as 
much light within the temple chamber as should serve for himself 
and his photographic apparatus to put on record the graffiti of certain 
scribes who had passed into that chamber in the days when Thotmes 
III., and Amenophis III., and Seti I. were kings. 

Mr. Petrie had finished his labours for the day, and joined me ; 
and not without a proper enthusiasm and a just pride did he show 
me his discovery of the oldest piece of dated masonry in Egypt, the 
most complete archaic temple in the land of Nile. 

For here, untouched by the hand of the spoiler, was a small 
temple completely roofed in, with little forecourt, say roughly twelve 
feet square, reaching to the base of the untouched outer casing of 
Senefru’s pyramid. On either side the doorway two milk-white 
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monoliths, chipped at the base, but z# situ and otherwise intact, 
raised their shining height. These stele stood about eight feet 
high, by two and a half by one foot broad, and between them lay a stone 
of offerings on which men had poured oil and left the fruits of the earth 
in memory of their king, ‘‘ The Maker of Good,” who, ages after he 
was iaid in his sarcophagus, was looked upon as God. 

I passed from the sanctuary into the chamber through the low 
door, and can but describe it as a long box, twenty feet long, by about 
six or eight feet broad, and five feet high, somewhat like the four 
lateral chambers in the inner court of the granite temple near the 
south-west side of the Sphinx at Gizeh. The chamber was built of 
large blocks of limestone carefully fitted, and showing in parts that it 
was still in process of being dressed down or tooled when the 
craftsmen left it ; it sparkled with diamonds of salt that had worked 
their way out to the surface. Passing thence by a low doorway at 
the north end, one found a similar hollow box of limestone laid 
parallel with the first chamber, and at the farther or south end, and 
on the east side, a passage leading eastwayd—this, in fact, the main 
entrance passage long blocked up, which Mr. Petrie’s workmen were 
still busy in clearing. And here, opposite this passage, and in the 
passage itself, was centred the interest of the find. For about 
fourteen graffiti, some in the passage, some on the western wall of the 
entrance chamber, or so much of it as could be lighted from the 
entrance passage, were seen as fresh as when penned. In the 
passage was one written by a scribe in the reign of Thotmes III. On 
the chamber wall were others written when Amenophis III. and 
Seti I. were on the throne. 

One especially of the latter was of interest, for there was a long 
inscription of fourteen or sixteen lines of close hieratics, whose date- 
sign had been inscribed in red, and therein the word Senefru occurred 
in three places, and so a vexed question was settled. This temple 
was reared before the pyramid that in Seti I.’s time, at any rate, 
was looked upon as the Pyramid of Senefru. Senefru was the royal 
genius of this place as long ago as 1366 years B.c. 

Two little drawings, roughly scrawled, adorned the wall—one of 
them a disk of the sun—looking, save the mark, like a watch face, 
and beside it a seated Osiris figure ; the other picture was an image 
of Horus as a hawk, whose legs were long enough to have done duty 
for a heron, beneath it a graffiti of the time of Amenophis III. 

It looked very much as if these scribbling scribes came, as I had 
come, on errand of curiosity, and had not been able to penetrate to 
the second chamber or to the sanctuary between the statues, There, 
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perhaps, darkness reigned in their time, there débris had perhaps 
fallen, and, luckily for our century and our eyes, had covered in the 
shrine, where men of Senefru’s day had worshipped with their faces 
toward the base of the sloping pyramid. Surely the narrow area of 
the inscriptions in the first chamber looks, as Mr. Petrie suggested, 
much as if at the doorway light alone could penetrate the first temple 
chamber, and thither only came the scrawlers of hieratics. 

The light was fading fast, but Mr. Petrie showed me how he had 
first come upon the outer wall of the sanctuary by driving a trench 
through the débris from the south, and he also pointed out how, after 
the sanctuary had been almost cleared, a strong wind rose—I do not 
think the gods were angry—and cast down tons of the chip débris 
from above, and gave him all his work to be done again ; but drawings 
have now been made. 

For the sake of travellers one could wish that a “raphir,” or local 
guardian, could be appointed at a pound a month, to see that this 
archaic temple was not injured and that it was kept clean and clear 
of rubbish ; yet I am not sure but that, perhaps, the sealing up of 
Mr. Petrie’s important find by the chip débris from above, will not 
be the safest way of preserving that which it has so well preserved 
all down the centuries until to-day. And here above our heads, as we 
talked, hung the chip-sealing ; a single gun-shot fired, and all would 
be reburied again. 

Home we went to the tiny tent and the cup of tea—never tea, 
though milk was not, tasted better—and the stars were over us as we 
talked of the work done during the last months in this ancient necro- 
polis. 

To the east of the pyramid Mr. Petrie had investigated two 
Mastabas. The outer casing of both had been unburnt Nile-mud 
bricks. I measured one, and found it to be 14 x 7 x 6 inches, large bricks 
weil-kneaded with chopped straw, and tough even to-day. The inside 
of one Mastaba was completely filled with chips from the débris of the 
pyramid-builders, the core of the other was filled with remnants of pot- 
tery from the offerings that had cometo the shrine of the pyramid temple. 

But other discoveries of interest had been made at the former 
. Mastaba, for at the angles Mr. Petrie had laid baré angle wa!ls upon 
which the builders had drawn, in black and red, the lines of in- 
clination or angle at which they intended the Mastaba builders to 
build their Mastaba’s slope. I had a good look at these angle walls 
early on the following morning, and was surprised at the brilliancy 
of the colouring of the broad red vertical line upon the white- 
comented angle wall, and noted how accurate these old workmen 
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were even in the matter of line drawing. They had with a fine red 
double line first drawn their red vertical eye-guide, and had then 
filled in the middle space of it so as to preserve in its absolute 
integrity and accuracy of outline the standard upright for their line 
of sight. It was not without interest to note the horizontal cross- 
lines which had been drawn at intervals all the way up from the ground 
to the top of the angle wall at the distance of single cubit spaces apart, 
and that underneath, at one point, for the guidance of the founda- 
tion-builders, had been written in red letters the note, ‘‘ Under is the 
good, five cubits,” which meant that the rock-bed was five cubits 
beneath this mark on the wall. 

One sometimes talks of the want of care in foundations that the 
old Nile-valley builders were guilty of, but I confess that, after seeing 
this note, and observing the deep trench from which the outer lining 
Mastaba wall sprang, and after looking carefully at the depth of 
masonry upon which the columns of Amenophis rest in the Temple 
of Luxor, one’s idea of their want of knowledge of foundations has 
been considerably altered, and, when one observes how cleverly the 
old architects used their red paint in the,“ construction” line, their 
black for the “ working” line, so that the eye might never hesitate 
or become confused, one asks even if our own architects are wiser 
than the men of old. 

That evening talk in the tent was full of interest ; one learned 
much, but the best thing I learned was the kind of friendly relation 
existing between Mr. Petrie and his workmen. I had seen them 
labouring with their palm baskets and adze-shaped hoes till after 
sundown. Mr. Petrie had been late in taking observation, and so 
had not given his usual signal of a whistle to the men to cease work, 
but they did not cease, andI soon found that there had been established 
such relations between employed and employer as made the day’s 
work not slaves’ labour, but the work of men who wish to serve their 
master in love to the uttermost. There was a fair at some Fayum 
village near, and some of the men came up to the tent very 
courteously to ask for their wages and for leave to go. It wasa 
sight worth seeing, the patient courtesy with which they squatted, one 
hand on the tent-pole, and listened to Mr. Petrie’s recital of the 
various amounts due for the various metres’ work on the different 
days. They kept nodding and saying “ Eyua,” as the various details 
were given ; they were serving a just man, and they knew that each 
evening their work had been measured and recorded. Sometimes 
an extra piastre or two had been agreed upon for this or that extra 
work or extra care, and the men smiled and mentioned it, and took 
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their wage, saying at what hour they intended to return, but all with 
such an air of confidence and pleasure in their talk as made one feel 
that the curse of Egypt had been lifted, and that labour and joy had 
supplanted the labour and curse of the old Kourbash days. 

“Well, you see,” said my friend, “that I first carefully pick my 
men. I then get the fathers and the children to work together. 
Each hand is soon found to be better fitted for one kind of work than 
another, and I change the men’s work till I find each man is in the 
right place, and then the whole work goes on smoothly. I have no 
‘reis’ or intermediate man ; I go round each day to see the men at 
their various posts, and instead of massing them together at one big 
job, in which they would only get in one another’s way, I tell them 
off to the different points of exploration, and agree to pay by the 
metre and thus discount idleness.” I went back in thought to that 
very different method of excavation I had seen at Luxor and Karnak, 
and wished devoutly the Gizeh Museum authorities would take a leaf 
out of Mr. Petrie’s book. Here, at the Meydoum, men and master 
were, it seemed, bound by a common tie of interest which seemed of 
a really personal character. There, at Luxor and Karnak, a great 
cursing and swearing bully in the form of a “reis,” armed with a 
kourbash, hustled the children with their palm baskets of mould from 
pit to bank, lashing them mercilessly at times, and flicking his 
elephant-hide whip as it would seem for pure cruelty’s sake at the 
thinly clad or half-naked bodies of the poor little girls and boys, who 
were in the name of Science working like slaves through heat and 
dust to bring back the colossi of Ramses the Great, or the temple 
of his father Seti, from the grave of centuries. 

It was a sight to make any Englishman’s heart boil to see the 
lash, in the hand of the burly bully at the Pylon of Luxor, curl with a 
crack round the leg of a lad or naked ankle of a girl, with a heavy 
palm basket on their heads, as they toiled up the steep bank, and 
bring the poor creatures to their knees; but when I complained I was 
told “ Ma alesh,” “It matters not.” ‘ Mafish kourbash, shoggalu 
mafish,” “ No kourbash, no work.” I have seen the men and boys 
who are working pleasantly and cheerfully for Mr. Petrie at Meydoum, 
- and I unhesitatingly say that he gets twice as much of actual work 
done in the time as the brute who drives his gang of slaves at Luxor 
and Karnak, and I know from seeing them labour at early morn to the 
late eventide with what interest and pleasure, I was going to say with 
what pride, they work for “ Khawaja Engleese,” the English gentle- 
man. It was refreshing to sit there in the shadow of those vast 
Mastaba mounds, at the building of which we had been brought up 
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to believe the land had groaned and the lash had been lifted and the 
sweat of the people toiling for its princes had been taken for nought, 
and to see how now men laboured with the same tools, dressed in 
the same way, having much the same simple wants to satisfy, and the 
same homes to come from and return to at morn and eventide ; but 
a light was in their faces and a smile upon their lips, for they toiled 
for honest bread at honest price, and their master was a friend. 

I say this because that evening I heard a boy’s voice and saw a 
boy’s hand thrust through the tent, and noticed Mr. Petrie solemnly 
cut a bit of soap in two and give the lad half, saying, “I find there’s 
nothing like soap for sore heads.” Presently another voice piped in 
the darkness, and the same knife now dived into a pot of ointment, 
and spread some carefully on a sore place near the nose of the 
applicant—a dust sore, for which this ointment was a palliative. 

Presently, with a low salaam, a dusky man with a dark ache in 
his dusky stomach applied for cure. The paraffin lamp was kindled. 
A cup of coffee was made, and therein a spoonful of pepper stirred. 
The poor fellow swallowed it with a gurgle and turned to go. “God 
increase your goods exceedingly!” (Ya Kattar Allah kherak. 
Katall kherak ketir) was the word of thanks ; and the grateful ones 
went back to their reed huts and their burnouses and their sandy 
beds for the night. 

I did not wonder that Mr. Petrie, the wise hakim, was beloved 
of his workmen. Fancy a poor sick or wounded child coming to 
the Luxor bully with the kourbash, for emollient or detergent ! 
What a change had come over the labourers’ dream here under the 
shadow of the Meydoum Pyramid! And what a different estimate 
of the qualities and character of the Egyptian Fellah was this that 
we gained by converse with the explorer, from the ordinary guide- 
book idea that prevails with Nile travellers! A letter received 
afterwards from Mr. Petrie is so confirmatory of what we saw and 
felt, that I dare to print it.! 

1“ With regard to the treatment of workers, you may say that I have never found 
occasion to strike man or child that was in my pay during ten years’ work. This 
is not from any sentimental reason (for I heartily believein the Kurdash as a penal 
measure), but simply that no one is worth employing who needs punishing. My 
only penalty is inexorable dismissal, without warning. Sometimes I take a 
fellow back, where it was only a squabble between workers : but sever if asked to 
do so. 

‘* For three years now I have had no overseer, or head man; there is no one 
between me and the workers; and I much prefer it. All overseers expect to get 
a heavy proportion of the wages, and do get it. I believe that of every £1,000 
spent on works, from £200 to £300 goes into the pockets of men who have not the 
faintest right to it. When the railway was lately made in the Fayum the wages 
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Next morning we were awake with the lark ; the great sun drove 
his fleecy flocks from the plains of Nile to the plains of Heaven, and 
the green carpet of the valley was already alive with the shouts “ of 
labourers going forth into the fields” below us as we gazed. 

We paid a second visit to the pyramid and the archaic temple, 
towards which we saw the workmen coming from the near village, and 
streaming up the slope of débris to their toil, palm-baskets and hoe 
over their shoulders. One man had broken his basket handle, and 
I noticed with interest his fellow labourer produce from his bosom a 
bit of palm fibre in the rough, and, in less time than it takes me to 
write, sit down and twist it into rope, rolling it like tobacco twist 
between his clever hands into four-stranded cord. 

Thence we went to see the pits to the north side of the Mastabas, 
where the angle walls before described had been uncovered. These 
had contained burials of the twenty-second dynasty, which varied in 
depth from 6 to 30 feet. It looked as if whole families had selected 
the mud walls and inner lining of the Mastaba as a kind of quarry 
wherein they could with ease excavate the narrow cells for their long 
sleeping. The place was many-caverned, and looked, after Mr. 
Petrie’s work, like a warren of some gigantic earth-burrower. Here 
a whole family had been content to burrow little cells 12 feet deep 
side by side ; there, and apparently in some long anterior age that 
the later buriers knew nothing of, men had sunk their deep wells 
and lowered the heavy stone to close the side chamber at the bottom 
of the well. 





were enough, but the exactions of the vezses were such that few men cared to take 
the work for what they got. Hence it dragged on a long time for lack of enough 
labour. Probably the engineers had no idea of the cause. 

** My workmen always form my natural guards and friends; and I have never 
known them steal anything. On the contrary, they will often dispute an account 
against their own interest, and if accidentally paid too much in error, they will 
bring me back the money and go over it. Even when any visitor gives a boy a 
piastre or two for any little service, they will generally come and tell me, as a 
piece of news that they like to share with me. I mention this to show you what 
terms Iam on with them. Yet I get work done cheaper than anyone else does, 
at two-thirds of the lowest rate of government contract. So it is not merely extra- 
vagant pay that they look after. I have an excellent opinion of the Egyptian when 
‘under authority ; but he cannot stand temptation, especially long continued ; 
hence it is criminally wrong to throw temptations in their way, and I am very 
careful to avoid doing so. 

‘* I always pay the men for whatever they find just what I expect they would 
get from a travelling dealer. So they have no temptation to conceal anything. 

‘* If you can do anything toward abolishing this horrible, effete system of leav- 
ing all the management in the hands of corrupt and overbearing veises, it will be 
a good work, I believe that very few natives are fit to exercise authority.” 
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Although as at Kom es Sultan, so here, it seemed the deeper he 
dug the older were the burials, not one of the least remarkable 
discoveries Mr. Petrie had made was this, that side by side with one 
another, and apparently buried at the same age, there appeared to 
be two different races of men, or at any rate men with two different 
ideas about burial. In one grave will be found men laid out full 
length, in another, with equal care, the bodies of men have been 
doubled up in a crouching position, knees to chin ; but these last 
have always most carefully been laid upon their left side, their heads 
to the north and their faces to the east. As to the men laid out 
full length, these were placed scmetimes in rude coffins of wood, 
fragments of which remained ; the coffins had been covered with 
stucco. One mummy had been found modelled as it were in pitch, 
the pitch, that is, not poured over and left in a formless mass, but 
carefully worked so as to cover the limbs in normal human propor- 
tion. No implement, so far as I learnt, had been discovered in any of 
the graves, and such fragments of pottery as appeared, resembled the 
rough little offering vases one finds in such numbers at Abu Roash. 
I think the Abu Roash pots are, if anything, a trifle rougher in 
make, but they are of similar shape to the tiny third- or fourth- 
dynasty vases discovered by Mr. Petrie at the Meydoum. 

I crossed to examine the Mastabas and tombs to the north-west, 
and stopped, of course, before the door of Nefer Mat’s tomb, a tomb 
which, since the explorer took up his quarters here, might be spoken 


of as 
A tomb contrived a double debt to pay, 


A bed by night, a drawing-room by day. 


For here Mr. Petrie was able, in the little guest chamber that Nefer 
Mat planned for the mourning of his friends and relatives, to finish 
the plans and put the colours to the beautiful drawings he has made 
of the sculpture of the adjacent tombs. 

The first thing that struck one was that the Mastaba Nefer Mat 
had reared for his memorial, and for the well chamber wherein h 
body rested, had apparently been finished, decorated with false door- 
ways, and coated with limewash or cement, just as the inner wall of 
that ancient Egyptian fortress near Abydos had been coated, and 
that then an outside or masking wall had been built entirely to cover 
the original Mastaba. The limestone tomb-chamber seemed to 
have been excavated in the original Mastaba, and the outer lining 
or casing may perhaps have entirely covered and concealed the 
entrance to the tomb-chamber at some later time. Be that as it 
may, I was face to face with the open tomb-chamber of a nobleman 
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who was probably of the household of the king who built what 
Mariette Bey called “the most carefully constructed and best buiit 
pyramid in Egypt,” and I naturally expected to find that he carried 
on the traditions of the great Senefru, and Erpah Nefer Mat did 
not disappoint one. For here upon the outer wall, at the left hand 
of the doorway, the resolute-looking man stood—square-headed, 
features delicate, small beard, his hair curled after the manner of 
the day, unless it was a short-frizzed wig he wore ; and not content 
with the beautiful sculpturing in low relief, so characteristic of that 
dawn of Egyptian art history, this man, who lived before the Gizeh 
pyramids, had determined to have his image on his doorway of 
brilliant mosaic, and there are the pit marks in the stone for the 
colour to this day, some of them still holding the red cement or 
enamel which was used for the decoration of his waist-cloth 
3750 years B.C. 

I had, under Mr. Grebaut’s guidance, seen on a low wall flanking 
the western side of the inner part of Amenophis’ Hall of columns at 
Luxor, rude pit marks in the stone which had doubtless been filled 
once with a like enamel, but then there the pit marking was rougher, 
and this enamelling that I was gazing at was more than 2,000 years 
earlier in date. But it was not only the manner of enamelling that 
interested one in Nefer Mat’s tomb: the beauty of the stone sculpture 
was for clear cutting wonderful. Nefer Mat had been father of three 
sons ; there they were upon the left hand door soffit--the eldest a 
man, the youngest a child. He had had a beloved wife, the Lady 
Atot ; she is sculptured on the wall to the right. He had been a great 
farmer, and each farm, mindful of the dead master, had sent a servant 
with offerings to his tomb ; amongst them was seen the name of 
Mitum, the Bull-town, so that one could turn one’s head and 
gaze upon the very fields that knew the lordship of Nefer Mat in the 
time of the third or fourth dynasty, for there in the plain below was 
to be seen the brown mud cluster of huts upon its mound that still 
kept its village name of Bull-town or Meydoum. 

And Nefer Mat had been a lover of sport in the days of long ago, 
for here, unhooded on their several perches, immediately above the 
' doorway, sat, as they had satin stone miniature for more than 5,500 
years, the four favourite hawks of Erpah Nefer Mat. He had died, 
one might suppose, or at any rate had prepared his tomb with thoughts 
of death before him, while still in the full vigour of his active out-door 
life; and he had hada wife who must have shared his love of field: sports, 
for on the fagade of the Lady Atot’s tomb, about 50 feet to the 
north, men are represented as spreading a large net for wild fowl 
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while three persons, perhaps the three sons who are sculptured on 
Nefer Mat’s tomb, bring the fowl they have captured to the great 
hunter’s dame. 

I did not see the Lady Atot’s tomb-chamber. The Arabs had so 
ruthlessly cut it about, that Mr. Petrie had very properly filled it with 
sand: but I gazed reverently in the Gizeh Museum at the marvellous 
fresco of geese that Mariette brought from the interior of Lady Atot’s 
tomb-chamber, with the kind of wonder that one gazes at the earliest 
picture of the kind in the world; and as I gazed, I felt that Lady 
Atot must not only have been as great a lover of the fowls of the farm 
as she was with her husband a lover of field-sport, but that she must 
have had an eye for natural history that would not allow of the draw- 
ing and colouring of a single false feather by the artist she employed 
for her tomb chamber’s decoration. 

Her artist was for all purposes of finish a Japanese. I turned to 
leave Nefer MAt’s tomb, but not without a wonder at the way in 
which the great man had determined to tell after ages, that in the 
time when Senefru was king, men could handle stone in a way tha 
would severely tax all our mechanical appliances of to-day. He had 
chosen that his tomb-chamber should be roofed with large slabs of 
limestone. The nne exposed to view measured roughly 20 feet in 
length, 8 feet in breadth, and was 3 feet thick, and weighed probably 
42tons. But what was a weight of 42 tons for a roofing-stone in the 
days of the third dynasty ? 

We went up over the back of the Mastaba, and visited two Mas. 
taba pits that Mr. Petrie had uncovered, thence to a Mastaba farther 
to the north, and intermediate between the Mastaba of Nefer Mat 
and Ra Hotep of Gizeh Museum fame. Everyone who visited Bulak, 
or who now visits Gizeh Museum, will remember those two almost 
life-size seated statues of limestone, spoken of as the oldest portrait- 
statues in stone that exist in Egypt, or, for the matter of that, in the 
world. 

Ra Hotep, with his right hand on his breast, his left hand on his 
knee, sits naked but for his waist-cloth, bare-headed, brown of skin, 
with a single jewel round his neck, side by side with his wife, the 
royal Lady Nefert. She, fair of skin and delicately clad in fine white 
linen garment, sits with folded arms. Upon her head a dainty circlet 
ot riband, a necklace of eight bands, the lower one with large pear- 
shaped stones, her hair frizzed into a fine wig, and her feet bare. No 
one, who has once seen Ra Hotep and his wife Nefert, forgets the 
liquid, limpid, life-like eyes, eyes of quartz and rock crystal upon a 
background of silver plate to give light ; and here I stood at the pit 
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mouth, 30 feet in depth, down which had been lowered, to their rest 
in the brown mud-brick Mastaba, the bodies of Ra Hotep—son of 
Senefru, as some say—and his princess-wife Nefert. 

The great stone that sealed the tomb had been let down into its 
place by means of ropes, coiled eighty times round its massy bulk. 
The rope had perished, but the impression of the twisted palm-fibre 
strands was still fresh when Mr. Petrie opened the pit. No mummy of 
Ra Hotep was found, but men of Mr. Petrie’s stamp are discouraged by 
nothing, not even when, as in the case of the neighbouring Mastaba- 
well of Ra Nefer, he finds that others have burglariously entered the 
tomb from below, and long ago burrowed upward into the chamber he 
with such arduous work has just worked his way down to. But it is not 
only by burglars of old time that the explorer in Senefru’s necropolis 
to-day may be baffled, for sometimes such an untoward event happens, 
as occurred in the opening of a Mastaba pit rather farther to the 
north than the one of Ra Hotep. There, just as the workmen had 
finished clearing out a tomb-well, and were ready to descend to the 
tomb-chamber, a large black snake was seen to glide from the light 
and disappear into the darkness, and, of course, till that snake was 
scotched and killed—a matter of no little difficulty—no one would 
venture down to prosecute the work of enquiry. 

But returning from the top of the Mastaba one naturally wished 
to see the tomb-chamber, or shrine itself, from which in January of 
1872 Mariette Bey removed the two oldest portrait statues in the 
world to which a date can be assigned. And, thanks to Mr. Petrie’s 
work, one could see how a little forecourt, with long low wing walls 
and two white limestone pillars or stelze, stood before the entrance 
to the chamber ; passing through this little forecourt, and entering 
the painted and sculptured room, one noted at once the com- 
parative freshness of the colours, and the hieroglyphs that stood 
out in exquisite relief ; such hieroglyphs, so cleanly carved, I have 
nowhere seen in Egypt. 

The little room, or anteroom, that we entered, spread itself 
out into two wings, right and left, and between these was a recess or 
shrine. The figures in the Gizeh Museum originally stood in front 
of this recess. Ra Hotep is sculptured on the left wall with his 
long staff in hand, his three sons beside him. His foot is firmly 
set down, and one observed an exquisite bit of sculptor’s accuracy, 
in the way in which the fold or crinkle of the flesh between the foot 
and the big toe was expressed. 

The Lady Nefert is seen long-haired, with a lily in the fillet, and 
she holds one in her hand also ; but I forgot all about Ra Hotep 
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“and his Lady Nefert, in the children whose pictures and names were 

“given on the jambs of the little innermost recess : Jeddah, Atori, 
and Nefer Ra, the brothers ; and Neferab, Settet, and Mest, the 
sisters. 

How delightful it was to think of that happy family life of old, 
when the father who called one daughter to his side always spoke of 
her as “Sweetheart,” and Sweetheart, if she talked with her sister, 
. always named her “ The Beloved One.” 

In the upper registers of the side wings were seen sculptured the 
oryx, oxen, ibex ; and in the four lower registers of the right-hand 

- wing, great Ra Hotep’s seal-bearer, butcher, cup-bearer, and five 
‘servants bringing offerings were portrayed. The vases of honey 
‘were covered with lids and sealed down tightly, and beautiful in 
‘shape were the jars seen to be ; one as delicate as a Greek vase, 
. another evidently hewn out of stone. I suppose they worked with 
‘ diamond-drills, and cut the diorite with corundum into whatever 
: shape it pleased them, when Senefru was king, and Ra Hotep stood 
as a prince among the people. 

In the opposite, or left-hand, wing of the chamber representatives 

‘from twelve farms, men and women, brought offerings ; and that 
Ra Hotep encouraged handicrafts and cared for the life of the 
country gentleman was evident from the fact that here, in his tomb- 
chamber, were seen men working with adze and wedges shaping out 
wood, boat-builders were busy, fishermen fished with nets that had 
floats and sinkers, and a couple of men staggered under the weight 
of a fish just caught as big as a John Doree. Ploughing was going 
forward, herdsmen drove the calf afield, and a man was seen 
coaxing a bull along. 

But it was the bird life of Ra Hotep’s time that charmed me. 
The great inan’s three hawks were there, but these were of small 
account when compared with the interest of the wagtails drawn to 
the life. For the wagtail befriends every Nile traveller to-day, 
lights on the deck of his dahabeyah, comes into his cabin, and as 
they are, in colour and dress, to-day, so I gather from Ra Hotep’s 
tomb they were, in the days of Senefru ; they have not changed a single 
feather of their dress, and they are the beloved bird of the family of 
those who dwell beside the Nile to-day as they were then. It is a 
long time that separates us from that date. The Pyramids of 
Gizeh had not been built when these wagtails were sculptured and 
painted. Men used stone knives and horn-stone hatchets then— 
witness the sculptures on the walls—and yet, as the little figure of 
the fluted Deric pillar tells me, there, on the tomb-chamber wall, 
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at that time of day they hewed out pillars that were the forefathers of 
the glory of the Parthenon, and knew how to work in high relief 
their mural sculptures and hieroglyphics in style scarcely surpassed 
when Hatasu was Queen ; while as to pigment, here was colour, if 
anywhere, that had stood the test of time. 

Yes, and it has had to stand crueller tests of late years, For an 
English “ Khawaja” opened this tomb-chamber for his pleasure 
some five years ago, and heartlessly left it open. He had his look, 
he was satisfied, and cared not one jot or tittle what should happen 
to this, the most remarkable monument of the third or fourth 
dynasty handicraft in the necropolis of Meydoum, He did not 
even let the Egyptian authorities know of his visit, or it is possible 
that the Museum directors would have at once prevented harm by 
filling the chamber, as Mariette had filled it, with the conserving 
sand. He came, he saw, he went away, and after him came Arabs, 
who saw, but did not go away, and the result is that the splendour 
of Ra Hotep’s tomb-chamber is a thing of the past; and as I left 
the great brown Mastaba heaps, and, turning my back upon the 
glorious Pyramid of Senefru, passed away among the green corn 
and blossoming beanfields towards the Nile, I did not think kindly 
of that English “ Khawaja,” and thanked Heaven that the exploration 
of the Necropolis of Senefru was in such tender, careful hands as 
those of the patient worker it had been my very good luck to find 
at work therein. 


H. D. RAWNSLEY. . 





FOHN AUBREY OF WILTS. 
1626-1697. 


IOGRAPHICAL Dictionaries tell us that John Aubrey, of 
Kington, in the county of Wilts, was a learned and famous 
antiquary, an intimate friend of Milton, a friend and associate of 
Antony Wood, and of many other equally notable men of his time ; 
and a Fellow of that Royal Society which he helped to found. He 
also left behind him in the Ashmolean Museum a number of curious 
and weighty manuscripts (mostly incomplete), including a History of 
Wilts, a Perambulation of Surrey, an Apparatus for the lives of (sic) 
certain Mathematical Writers, a Life of Hobbes, and two vols. 
of Letters and Miscellaneous Papers, &c., &c. But the Dictionaries 
fail to tell us that he was about as credulous an old goose as one 
could hope to find out of Gotham—an inveterate, good-natured 
gossip, as fond of a cock and bull story, and as certain to adorn it 
(nthil tetigit quod non ornavit) as the very latest editor of Mr. Joseph 
Miller or Barnum. He was ready to believe the éfse dixit of any one 
mortal man, woman, or child, that fell in his way, on any subject 
under the sun, from a cure for the toothache to a discourse with the 
Angel Gabriel. 

All this, however, one has to find out for oneself, and the task is 
an easy and amusing one, by simply wandering pleasantly through 
one of his most characteristic books just now republished, and 
rightly named “ Miscellanies upon various subjects, by John Aubrey, 
F.R.S.” (Fifth Edition). From the brief dedication to the R. 
Honble. James Earl of Abingdon, down to the last word of the 
Appendix, it is the same quaint, credulous old book-worm that talks 
to us—as he only could talk—revealing himself in every page. The 
book comprises only 220 small octavo pages, and may be divided 
into about sixteen sections relating to portents, dreams, and 
apparitions, and other such topics—“the matter of the whole 
collection being,” as the author tells us, beyond human reach ; “ we 
being miserably in the dark as to the economy of the invisible world, 
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which knows what we do, or incline to, and works upon our passions, 
and sometimes is so kind as to afford us a glimpse of its praescience.” 

The dedication bears date 1696 ; but a year before death came 
to put an end to a life, the latter part of which was clouded with 
misfortune, and its final words are, M/ay the Blessed Angels, my Lord, 
be your careful guardians ; such are the prayers of yr. obliged, humble 
servant, John Aubrey. 

The materials for a sketch of his life are but brief and scanty, and 
space will permit of only an outline before dipping into the daintily 
curious Miscellanies, which he regards as of such rare and spiritual 
import. John Aubrey, eldest son of R. Aubrey, Esq., of Hereford- 
shire, and Broad Chalk, Wilts, was born at Kington, Wilts, March 
12, 1626 (the exact hour and minute being duly noted ‘in’ a 
mysteriously potent horoscope at p. 221), and, “being very weak 
and like to dye,” was baptized that very day. He lived to be three- 
score and ten ; but as far as can be gathered from his own special 
account of the ‘*‘ Accidents of John Aubrey ” seems to have had far 
more than a fair share of mortal ailments and troubles, as we shall 
presently see. After a short stay at the Grammar School of Yatton 
Keynel, he remained for some years under the strict tuition of a Mr. 
Latimer, the preceptor of Hobbes, and at the early age of sixteen 
was entered a Gentleman Commoner of Trin. Coll. Oxon., where he 
applied himself closely to study. Even then he had a taste for 
English history and antiquities, and dabblings in science ; but with 
what result—or whether he even took his degree—seems doubtful. 
Had he ever become a B.A., John Aubrey is the very man never 
to have omitted that appendage to his name in print, and of this 
there is no trace. Be this as it may, after four years at Oxford, 
where he made the acquaintance of Antony Wood, of Merton, in 
April, 1646, his name appears as a student of the Middle Temple, 
which pleasant retreat, however, he was shortly after forced to leave 
by the sudden death of his father, which made him heir to sundry 
estates in Wiltshire, Surrey, Herefordshire, and Monmouth, as well 
as to a string of law-suits that worried him to the end of his life. 
These law-suits, in fact, seem to have occupied a large portion of his 
remaining fifty years, and to have been a constant source of loss and 
misfortune, as well as trial of mind and body ; though, in the midst 
of all his troubles, he managed to find time for his favourite studies— 
his books on Divination, Magick, and the Invisible Powers, and his 
speculations on the unseen world. He kept upan intimacy with some 
of the men of science and letters of his day, and to the very last 
corresponded in his own credulous fashion with a chosen few, among 
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whom it would have been a treasure trove to find ,that shrewd gossip 
and prince of diarists, Samuel Pepys, or that loftier and more genial 
philosopher, Sir Thomas Browne, of Norwich. The three might 
easily have met, and a single chapter of dialogue between such a 
trio would have been of far greater worth than a ton of Miscellanies. 
As to the actual details of his life, nearly all we know of them is 
founded on his own curious memoranda, which he calls “ Accidents 
of John Aubrey,” and from which we will cull a few flowers in his 
own characteristic words, from his birth in 1625 to his narrow 
escape from the knife of a drunken reveller in 1680. They fill but 
a few pages, and begin thus : 


Born at Easton Piers, Kington, March 1626, about sun-rising ; very weak and 
like to dye, and ergo Xtened that morning. Ague shortly after I was born. 


Again in 1629 he had grievous ague ; then, for the next few years 
sickness, vomiting, a coronal! sutor of his head, a violent fever, the 
most dangerous he ever had ; in 1640 “the measills—but that was 
nothing,” though the Monday after Easter week his uncle’s nag ranne 
away with him and gave him a dangerous fall. All these calamities, 
however, were survived ; and we safely reach : 

1642. May 3, entered at Trinity Coll. Oxon. . 

1643. April and May, the small pox at Oxon; after, left that ingenious 
place, and for 3 years a sad life in the country. 


1646. April. Admitted of the M. Temple, but my father’s sickness and 
business never permitted me to make any settlement to my study. 


So passed away some five years of which little is known, and in which 
perchance nothing unusual occurred, though fate had in store for him 
another deadly wound, by an arrow as yet avoided, from that “ keene 
archer, Dan Cupid, of whom,” saith wise old Burton, “may a man be 
weil afraide,” for his next entry is : 


1651. About the 16 or 18 of April, I saw that ‘‘ incomparable good conditioned 
gentlewoman,” Mrs. M. Wiseman, with whom at first sight I was deep in love. 


How his love prospered there is not a word to tell ; but, in spite ofa 
fall at Epsom, where he “ brake one of his ribbes,” and was afraid of 
an “apostumation,” things went fairly well with him till September 
1655 or 


1656. Septr. when I began my chargeable and tedious lawe suite on the entaile 
in Monmouthshire; which yeare and the last was a strange yeare to me; several 
love and lawe suites ! 


Whatever John Aubrey may have studied at Oxford, he certainly 
had not mastered the difficult art of spelling, though, like Mr, Samuel 
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Pepys, he seems to blunder into mistakes by downright carelessness ; 
and that, too, in the case of words which on the very next page he 
spells quite correctly. If, however, he sins in this respect, and will 
talk of “ribbes,” “blew” for blue (as blew corants), “ pultess” for 
poultice, or a “ grate plaister,” he now and then borrows or invents a 
new word, which for oddity of look and mystery of meaning is not 
always to be matched, ¢g., “ Apostumation,” ‘‘ Metoposcopie,” 
“Kim Kam.” But this by the way ; so, to return. 

In 1656, we come suddenly to a mysterious entry in this form : 
“December 9 Morb.” ; and directly after to November 27, Obiit 
Dita Kasker Ryves with whom I was to marry, to my great losse ! 
Two years later he was like to break his neck in Ely Minster (how, 
he saith not), and then, still more strangely, in the next line, we come 
to “the next day riding there (in the Minster?) my horse tumbled 
over and over, and yet, thank God, no hurt.” 1659. 

1661. Sold my estate in Hereford ; 1662, had the honour to be elected Fellow 


of the R.S. 

1664. A terrible fit of the spleen and piles at Orleans. Munday (sic) after 
Xmas was in danger to be spoiled by my horse, and same day /esio in testiculo, 
like to have been fatal. O. R. Wiseman quod I believe 1664. 


As to which final, mysterious clause, if there be some doubt as to its 
exact meaning, there can be none at all about the entry in the next 
line, touching his first step in a new love affair. He had escaped in 
safety from the charms of one fair lady, who bore the terrible name 
of “‘Kasker Ryves,” but only to fall, a few years later, into the snares 
of another, equally fair, but as it seems, far more perilous, if we may 
judge by his one brief ejaculation of misfortune, whether he married 
her or not. All he says is : 

1665. November 1. I made my first address (in an evil hour), to Joane 
Sumrer. 
Whether Joane played him false, jilted, scorned, dallied with, or 
married him, it is now impossible to say. In any case—whether his 
affliction was in the bonds of courtship or the sharper torments of 
matrimony—his note of the fact would probably have been the same, 
it being the very nature of the man to chronicle his own doings or 
sufferings in this brief, snappish fashion—though we may not endorse 
the bitter words of his quondam friend, Antony Wood, who says of 
him, ‘“‘a magotie-headed, shiftless person, and sometimes little better 
than crazed.” 

Evil days were clearly in store for him, as his own brief words 
prove ; for, in 1666, “all his business and affairs ran ‘Kim Kan,’ 
nothing tooke effect, as if I had been ynder an ill tongue” (perhaps 
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the tongue of Joan). ‘“Treacheries and enmities in abundance ; 
1667. Arrested in Chancery Lane at Mrs. Sumner’s suite ; February 
24, 8 or 9 a.m. Triall with her at Sarum ; victory and £600 
damaged ; through devilish opposition agt. me.” 

Whether this “triall ” was a case of breach of promise of marriage, 
defamation, or slander, or what not, there is no evidence to show; 
but, however that may be, or to whom was the “ victory,” in July, 
1668, by Peter Gale’s malicious contrivance, the poor victim was 
again arrested just before setting out to Winton for his ‘‘ second triall,” 
which detained him two hours, but did not then come off; not 
indeed until March, 1669, when it lasted but an hour, and the judge, 
though exceedingly made against him by a Lady Hungerford, gave a 
verdict for £ 300 and a moiety of Sarum, whatever that may mean. 

Then, for a time, John Aubrey had rest, and for some years 
“enjoyed a happy delitescency” ; lying by, as it were, not only from 
constant danger of arrest, but from perils of a far worse kind, such 
as “ being run through with a sword by a young Templer at M. 
Burge’s in the M. Temple ;” or, “being killed by William, Earl of 
Pembroke (then Lord Herbert) at the election of Sir W. Salkeld for 
New Sarum; ” as well as the risk of being drowned twice, and the 
final peril of being stabbed by a drunken gentleman (unknown to 
him) in the street of Gray’s Inn Gate, in 1680. 

This, the final entry in his list of ‘‘ Accidents,” clearly proves that 
though he had come to “ forty year,” he was leading rather a rackety 
kind of life ; and that his “delitescency” had come toan end. But 
the days of hot youth gradually cooled ; once more he called himself 
contently quiet ; and though now in straitened circumstances, which 
made life hard, he gave himself up once more to his favourite studies, 
in a world in which he said “he knew not how to live.” But live he 
did until 1697 (chiefly by the generous help of Lady Long, who gave 
him a room in her house), when, on his way back to London, he — 
died at Oxford, and there, strangely enough, was buried in the church 
of St. Mary Magdalene, as “ John Aubery, a stranger.” 

But as, according to another John (Bunyan) of greater fame, 
“half a dozen ripe pippins may be of more goodly interest than the 
crabbed tree that bare them,” so are Aubrey’s little “ Bokes” of 
greater interest than the man ; and into one of these we now propose 
to dip, not in spite of so much as because of its oddly-mingled con- 
tents—bearing in mind that this F.R.S. deemed “the matter of the 
whole collection beyond human reach.” Of the seventeen sections 
of unequal length, into which his Miscellanies may be divided, the 
first is “ Day Fatality, Lucky and Unlucky.” Beginning with 14th of 
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the first month as happy and blessed to the Israelites, 430 years ; 
being exactly expired on the day of their exodus, &c., he cites Dan 
Horace as cursing the tree that had like to have fallen on him, Z/Z. 
nefasto te posuit die—planted on an unlucky day. Having glanced . 
at Roman history in passing, he notes on April 6 Alexander the 
Great was born ; on the same day conquered Darius, won a victory . 
at sea, and finally died;” /e/ix, we may suppose, opfportunitate 
mortis, On the same day his father Philip took Potidza ; Parmenio 
gained a victory, and was victor at the Olympic games. After a few . 
pages of this kind, he turns to his own birthday (so he says) as 
November 3 (it being in reality March 12, according to his own 
horoscope), “ on which fell out some remarkable accidents, ¢.g., 
Constantius, Emperor, ‘worthy warrior and good man,’ died on. 
November 3 ; as did Thomas Montacute, Earl of Salisbury ; also 
Cardinal Borromeo, of famous sanctity ; no less did Sir J. Perrot, 
Lord-Deputy of Ireland, son to Henry VIII. and extremely like him, 
in the Tower, slain by the fatality of this day ; a remarkable man in . 
his lifetime.” 

Now, as to this remarkable Sir James, how it comes to pass that 
not even his name is mentioned by Hume, or, as far as I know, by 
any English historian; or how any son of Henry VIII. could be 
named Perrot and die in the Tower fifty years after his father’s 
death and leave no record of his fate, is a mystery hard to unravel. 
But a man who muddles the date of his own birthday may be excused 
for being foggy about the facts of any other hero, present or past ; 
and so we must be content to know that on this same fatal 3rd of - 
November the Pope of Rome was banished the realm in 1535 ; the 
same day 1640 began the Parliament so fatal to England ; Worcester 
victory, 1651, being also the day of Oliver Cromwell’s death. 

After some pages of this kind of exposition on Lucky and Un-. 
lucky Days, we come naturally to such things as the mystical 
No. 1260, mentioned twice in Revelations (and even more famous, 
we may add, down to the days of Dr. Cumming), Pope Gregory, and 
the Calendar, the Julian year, and the “ Old Stile ;” and, to crown 
_ ail, that in Sherborne, Dorset, the small-pox breaks.out every seventh 
year, and at Taunton, Somerset, every ninth year! “which the, 
pliysicians cannot master! ” 

“Ostenta or Portents ” opens with a sounding note of alarm from. 
no less a philosopher than Nicholas Machiavel: “ How it comes to 
pass I know not, but by ancient and modern example it is evident. 
that no great accident befalls a city or province, but it is presaged by. 
divination, prodigy, or astrology, or some way of other,” In proof. 
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of which grave assertion, Aubrey cites four or five strange circles and 

bows of a white colour which appeared round the sun on Sunday and 

divers occasions, as. when peace was concluded between Robert of 
Normandy and Robert of Bzlaesme, in 1104 (the said Robert of 

Normandy having died in 1035); or when “at the coming in of 
King Philip,” two suns appeared, and a rainbow reversed! or when, 

as Cornet Joyce carried Charles I. prisoner from Holdenby to the 

Isle of Wight, there was seen ‘in the sky a re- 

markable thing in this guise, distinctly seen in 

the churchyard at Bishop’s Lavington, Wilts, 

about three o’ the clock p.., “ the Isle of Wight 

lying directly from Broad Chalk at the ten 

o'clock point!” Of which amazing wonder, says honest John, “ we 

learn a world of things from these Portents and Prodigies, &c. 

. . . . from which indeed the whole art of divination has been com- . 
pounded.” 

From “ Portents” it is but a step to “ Omens,” which indeed fill 
some ten pages with such choice and singular ‘‘ prodigies” as that 
two eagles fought in the air, between the hosts, at Philippi ; that 
Mat. Parker, seventieth Archbishop of Canterbury, in the seventieth 
year of his age, feasted Queen Elizabeth on her birthday ; that a 
little while before the death of Oliver, Protector, a whale came up 
the Thames, feet long ! and “’Tis said Oliver was troubled ;” 
that Charles II. was crowned at the very conjunction of the Sun 
and Mercury, and as he was at dinner in W. Hall “it thundered 
and lightened extremely ;” and, more amazing still, “In February, 
March, and April, two ravens built their nests on the weathercock 
of the high steeple at Bakwell ;” and that when Major John Morgan, 
of Wells, a Royalist, lay sick of a fever, being lodged secretly in a 
garret at “ Broad Chalk” there came a sparrow to the window which 
pecked the lead of one side of a certain lozenge therein, and “ made 
one small hole in it ;” but no more ever again after the Major’s 
recovery ! 

Nothing seems too trifling, too incredible, or too absurd for our 
good old gossip’s store-house, to be treasured as fine gold. 

But, if portents and omens delight him, “dreams” are still 
dearer, and afford him even more special objects of a “ nimble fancy 
and fond belief.” He will not, he says, draw much from Cicero de 
Divinatione, but simply set down (Section VI.) “ some remarkable 
and divine dreams of certain excellent persons (his acquaintance) 
worthy of belief.” But, in spite of this admirable resolution, John 
Aubrey wanders away, into the days of the remote past, and prattles 
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idly on of Hannibal, and two Arcadians, Simonides and Alexander the 
Great, all worthies whom he could mof have known ; and tells, in 
many pages, how a slave of Pericles fell headJong from the pinnacle 
of a lofty tower, was picked up for dead, but cured by the herb 
mugwort (Parthenium) revealed to Pericles in a dream by Minerva ; 
and how the plague in the army of Charles V. was, in like fashion, 
cured by a decoction of the dwarf thistle, “ since called Caroline,” 
and of a certain lewd young fellow of St. Austin’s acquaintance, 
who, in danger of arrest for debt, was warned by his father’s ghost of 
a certain and swift means of deliverance. Soon, however, he wearies 
of classic grounds, and comes back to his own country and his own 
time, where we always have him at his best. It is pleasant to know 
that “my Lady Seymour dreamt that she found a nest with nine 
finches ; and afterwards had nine children by the Earl of Winchel- 
sea, whose name was “ Finch” ; no less comforting that dates are 
admirable against stone disease, stmilia similibus, so saith old Captain 
Tooke of K——, thus: “ Take 6 or 10 Date stones, Dry, Pulverise, 
and searce (sic) them ; take as much as will lie on sixpence in a 
quarter of white wine fasting, at 4 P.M. ; ride or walk for an hour ; 
in a week’s time you shall have Ease ; ina month, Cure.” What 
can be more charming than the old Captain? unless it be the 
** gentlewoman who dreamt that a pultess of blew corants would cure 
a sore throat, and it did so ; a pious woman, and affirmed it!!” It 
reads like a bit out of an old cookery book—in the days when spell- 
ing was an unknown art. “There are,” goes on Aubrey in his 
innocent way, “millions of such Dreams too little taken notice of, 
but they have the truest dreams whose IX* house is well dignified, 
which mine ts not ; but must have some monitory dreams.” Clearly, 
however, the good old Captain Tooke, and many another of John’s 
acquaintance, must have been born under better auspices, and enjoyed 
all the keen powers belonging to the House mystical No. IX. ; whose 
visions fill the next twenty pages. Beyond a doubt, so gifted was 
“ Mr. Smith, the Curate of Deptford,” who in 1679, being in bed 
and sick of an ague, “there came to him a vision of a Master of 
Arts, with a white wand, and bade him lie on his back for three 
‘hours, and be rid of his ague.” He tried two hours—-when the ague 
instantly attacked him ; but became more obedient, lay supine for 
three, and was perfectly cured. “ All which did John Evelyn, Esq., 
shew to his fellow members at the Royal Society.” An-apparition 
or vision of a Master of Arts must have been an unusual! rarity even 
in those days when intercourse between the seen and the unseen 
world seems to have’ been so easy and so frequent, and one would. 
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like to know in what exact way a spiritual graduate managed to 
reveal his distinctive rank. Possibly, he may have revealed his 
presence as a visitor from another world in the same happy fashion 
as did an “ apparition at Cirencester in 1670,” who, being demanded 
whether a good spirit or a bad ? returned no answer, but disappeared 
with a curious perfume and most melodious twang” ; to the amaze- 
ment of the famous astrologer, Mr. W. Lilly, who believed it was a 
fairy, though Aubrey himself inclines to a higher range of being, and 
caps the story with a quotation : 

Omnia finierat ; tenues secessit in auras ; 

Mansit odor ; posses scire fuisse Deam, 

so aptly to the point that we pardon his credulity at once, and for- 
give him for his legends of Dr. Jacob, at Canterbury ; T. M., Esq., a 
widower who, after a vision of his first spouse, married two wives 
since, “and the latter end of his life was uneasy.” 

Also, for the old lame man in Stafford who entertained a stranger 
with a cup of beer, and in return was cured of his malady, “ the said 
stranger being in a purple-shag gown ””—never before seen or known 
in those parts—and vouched for by his Grace, Gilbert Sheldon of 
Canterbury ; and even for old Farmer Good, at Broad Chalk, who 
persisted in getting out of bed at eighty-four, and thereof died in- 
continently ! 

In the midst of such a wilderness of trash, however, it is only fair 
to note one, as good a ghost story, and as well authenticated as any 
now afloat in the treasury of Mrs. Crowe’s “Night Side of Nature,” 
or of Daniel Home himself, having about it a singular Defoe-like 
air of veracity that prevailed to make Dr. Martin Luther's first and 
able translator vouch for its truth. It must be told in Aubrey’s own 
words : 

I Captain Henry Bell, do hereby declare to the present age, and to posterity, 
that being employed beyond the seas, in state affairs, divers years together, both 
by King James, and also the late K. Charles in Germany, I did hear in all 
places, lamentations made by' the destroying of Dr. Martin Luther's books, &c., 
upon which divine works, the Reformation was wonderfully promoted. Where- 
upon, Pope Gregory XIII. did so fiercely stir up, and instigate the Emperor 
Rodolphus III, to make an edict, that all the aforesaid printed books should be 
burned, and it should be death for any person to have or keep a copy of the same ; 
—insomuch that not one of all the said books, nor one copy of the same could be 
found, or heard of. Yet, it pleased God that 2 anno 1626, a German gentleman, 
Casparus Van Sparr, with whom I became familiarly known, having occasion to 
build upon an old foundation of a house, and digging deep, one of the said original 
books was there happily found, lying in a deep hole, wrapped in a strong linen 
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cloth, waxe | all over with bees wax within and without, whereby the said book 
was preserved fair without blemish. Whereupon, the foresaid gentleman, fearing 
for his own safety as well as that of the book, and knowing that I had the High 
Dutch tongue very perfect, did send it unto me ; related the passages of the pre- 
serving and finding the same, and earnestly moved me to translate it into 
English. 

Whereupon I took the said book before me, and many times began to trans- 
late the same, but always was I hindered therein, being called about other business 
insomuch that by no possible means could I remain by that work, Then, about 
six weeks after, it fell out that being in bed with my wife, one night betwixt 
twelve and one o’clock, she being asleep, but myself yet awake, there appeared, 
unto me an ancient man, at my bedside, arrayed in white, having a long, broad 
white beard, hanging down to his girdle steed, who taking me by the right ear, 
spake these words following: Sirrak, will not you take time to translate that 
book sent unto you out of Germany? I will provide for you both time and piace to 
do it ; and then he vanished out of my sight. Whereupon, being much affrighted, I 
fell into an extreme sweat, insomuch that my wife awaking, and finding me all 
over wet, she asked what I ailed ; I told her what I had seen and heard ; but I 
never did heed nor regard visions nor dreams. - And, so, the same soon fell out 
of my mind. 

Then, about a fortnight after I had seen the vision, on a Sunday, I went to 
Whitehall to hear the sermon, after which ended I returned to my lodging at 
Westminster, and sitting down to dinner with my wife, two messengers did come’ 
from the Council-board, with a warrant to carry me to the keeper of the Gate- 
house at Westminster, there to be safely kept until further order from the Lords: 
of the Council ; which was done without shewing any cause at all,' wherefore [ 
was committed ; upon which said warrant I was kept there ten whole years close. 
prisoner ; where I spent five years about translating of the said book : insomuch 
that I found the words very true which the old man in the aforesaid vision said 
unto me, J will shortly provide you both place and time to translate it. 

Then, after I had finished the translation, Dr. Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
sent unto me in prison, by Dr. Bray his chaplain, ten pounds, and desired to. 
peruse the book ; he afterwards sent me by Dr. Bray, forty pounds. There was 
also, adds Aubrey, a Committee of the House of Commons for the printing of th's 
translation, which was in 1652. 


Se ends the ¢rue averment of worthy Captain Henry Bell, of 
whom it may be noted that no other trace is to be found by me in 
the history of that stormy time, nor indeed of the precious book 
itself, except that made in the introduction to the original edition of 
“Luther's Table-Talk,” by John Aurifaber, D.D., in which the 
whole story is told at length, and Bell’s special statements: are 
entirely corroborated. There also is found the report of the said 
Committee of the House, in which they extol the captain’s treatise 
as “an excellent, divine work,” and “ give order (February 24, 1646) 
for the printing thereof,” “the said Henry Bell to have the sole 


? Whatsoever was pretended, says Aubrey, yet the true cause of the Captain’s 
commitment, was because he was urgent for his arrears, which the Treasurer 
could not pay, and to be freed of his clamours, clapt him into prison. 
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disposal and benefit arising therefrom, for the space of fourteen 
years ” (vera copia)—a bit of dog Latin which must have troubled 
the mind of Mr. John Aubrey. As to the “apparition itself, one 
may fairly say of it, se non vero 2 ben trovato, and commend it to the 
solemn scrutiny of the Psychical Society, as being worthy of a place 
in their strange farrago of ghostly lore. It is something to know 
that the good Captain Henry Bell was, at all events, a real bona fide 
personage, that he was imprisoned, that he translated a certain divine 
treatise, and was out again and at work in the world after his labours. 
Nay more, he may possibly have been that “little Captain Henry 
Bell,” of whom says Pepys in his diary, 1666, “he did in one of the 
fire-ships at the end of the day fire a Dutch ship of seventy guns. 
Whereat,” he adds, “we were all so overtaken with this good news 
that the Duke ran off with it to the King, who was gone to chapel, 
and there all the Court was in a hubbub, &c.” 

And here, I regret to say, our brief glance through these pleasant 
pages must draw to an end at the close of Section VIL, for fear of 
trespassing on our editor’s precious space, though not, I trust, on the 
patience of his readers. We can but say a word as to the remaining 
chapters on “ Voices,” ‘“ Impulses,” “ Knockings,” ‘ Miranda,” 
“ Prophecies,” “ Magic,” “Transportation by an Invisible Power,” 
“ Converse with Spirits,” “ Oracles,” and “ Ecstasy,” &c. Through- 
out them all breathes the same spirit of good-natured, gossiping 
credulity, of the same simple old John Aubrey, who still prattles 
on in his usual fashion about things mundane and things super- 
mundane, with a calm satisfaction and untroubled belief that Messrs. 
Darwin and Huxley, F.R.S., of these weary days, would regard severely 
as so much bottled moonshine. The unscientific reader, as he 
wanders on, will perhaps be more merciful, and smile cheerily as he 
falls upon an “ amazing impulse,” whereby a Commoner of Trinity 
College, Oxon., once on a time, riding towards the West in a stage- 
coach, did suddenly tell the company, “We shall surely be robbed,” 
and they were so ; that a “gentleman formerly seemingly pious ” fell 
into the sin of drunkenness, and “ heard strange knocks at his bed’s- 
head ;” that Mr. B——, when once riding in a country lane, had a 
blow given him on his cheek or head—donor unknown; “that 
there is a house near Covent Garden that has warnings,” “the 
Papists being full of these stories ;” that the “‘ Prophecies of Nostra- 
‘damus do foretel strangely, but not easily understood until fulfilled ” 
(he might have added, and scarcely then) ; that a fit of laughter 
‘once and again seized Oliver Cromwell just before Dunbar and 
Naseby fight, of which Cardinal Mazarine did say, “he was a lucky 
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fool.” If any fair reader do feel inclined towards “ Magick,” she 
may be glad “to know and perceive her future husband’s profession,” 
when all she has to do is “to put the white of a new laid egg ina 
beer glass, and expose it to the sun when he is in Leo,” or if anxious 
to know whom she shall marry, “lie in another county (not her own 
native), knit the left garter about the right-legged stocking (let the 
other garter and stocking alone), and rehearse the following verses, 
at every comma knitting a knot : 


This knot I knit, 

To know the thing I know not yet, 
That I may see, 

The man that shall my husband be, 
How he goes, and what he wears, 
What he does, all days and years ; 


accordingly in your dream will you see him.” Is any inquisitive 
reader inclined to go deeper into mysteries—he may now find that 
the potent spell of “ Abracadabra” cureth the ague; how edus 
Rubus epitepscum never fails to cure the bite of a mad dog 
(let M. Pasteur ponder this well), while, against the horrors of an 
evil tongue, let the sufferer simply put a hot iron into unguentum 
populeum, vervain, and hypericon, and anoint his backbone! or if 
in these days of east wind the miseries of tooth-ache befall him, Jet 
him rejoice to know of a certain and swift remedy. “Take a new 
nail and make the gum bleed with it, and then drive it into an oak. 
This did cure William Neal, a very stout gentleman, almost mad with 
pain and ready to pistoll himself.” And, with this delightsome and 
affecting picture of happy Mr. Neal and his safe deliverance from the 
pangs of “ odontalgy ” we regretfully take leave of our kindly, bene- 
volent old Fellow of the Royal Society, antiquazy, quack, and sage, 
who in stormy, rough times gave little heed to such troubles, but 
dipped into many books on many subjects, and listened with eager 
ears to gossip on all things, “mundane, celestial, or supernatural,” 
and believed all he heard as authentic gospel, from the “ Goodwin 
Sands ” to talk with the “ Angel Raphael.” He had friends and in- 
timates among the most learned men of his day, as well as some of 
_ the most ignorant and credulous, and would probably have been as 

courteously polite and attentive to the wise men of Gotham as he 
showed himself in his talk with Sir William Dugdale orthe R. Honble. 
James Earl of Abingdon. His notes, musings, rhapsodies,-and 
dreams, not only give us a picture of the man himself, but more than 
_ a glimpse of days and men, beliefs and habits, not two centuries old, 
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and yet utterly remote from and unlikeourown. He suffered much 
he says “from love and lawe suites” ; as well as “treacheries and 
enmities in abundance.” Born in affluence, his last days were days 
of hardship and poverty. But through it all he battled bravely to 
content at last. We should like to know more of him than we do. 


RB. G. JOHNS. 
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NOTES ON THE LIAS AND TRIAS 
CLIFFS OF THE SEVERN. 


When beside thee walked the solemn Plesiosaurus, 
And around thee crept the festive Ichthyosaurus, 
While from time to time above thee flew and circled 
Cheerful Pterodactyls. 
Bret HArtre. 


NEVER sail by the red and blue cliffs of the Lower Severn, 

where the classic sections of the Lias and Trias resting con- 
formably may be studied at Westbury-on-Severn, Aust, and other 
places, without thinking of Martin’s well-known engraving entitled 
“‘The Age of the Great Saurians,” for there is truth in his vivid and 
realistic picture, enhanced by the imagination of a Gustave Doré. 
The artist has depicted the subject in vigorous style. The orb of 
light is veiled in dense mists, which nearly descend to the surface of 
the curling ocean waves. The huge reptiles are struggling against 
each other in the seething waters, tearing each other’s throats in blind 
fury, and lashing the waves with their formidable tails. In the fore- 
ground is a rocky islet, where other winged reptiles are engaged in 
the pleasing task of picking the eyes out from an Ichthyosaurus 
stranded on the shore. It is a blood-curdling picture, appealing 
strongly to the imagination—after the manner of all the work of the 
artist who portrayed “The End of the World,” and other terrible 
subjects ; and yet, after all, the battle of the saurians may be a faithful 
representation of the past geological ages by the Severn estuary. 
There is many a lesson to be learned from the study of the rocks: 
bones, mollusca, and insect remains abound in the various substrata, 
each one possessing a definite history of its own. 

One of the lowest of the many zones or subdivisions of the lias 
limestones and clays—each indicated by its more or less peculiar 
molluscan genera and species—is that in which Ammonites planorbis 
enjoyed its horizon of life. Beneath this thin layer we find at Aust Cliff 
the Penarth beds, White Lias, or Rhzetic beds, as they are variously 
called, which formation links the true Lias rocks with the underlying 
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Trias, or New Red Sandstone system. At Westbury a small species 
of Avicula marks the upper layers of the transitional section, but at 
Aust fish-bones and insect wing-cases abound in the banks, which 
gleam white in the sun from the opposite side of the river, at Beachley. 
A layer not exceeding six inches in depth has furnished the fossil 
remains of Z/aterida, or beetles of the fire-fly tribe, and the forerunners 
of the dreaded wireworm (larval beetles) of our gardens ; Ephemeride 
the descendants of which are dear to the heart of fly-fishermen; 
grasshoppers, dragonflies, with many wood-eating and herb-devouring 
insects. In the midst of the marine and estuarine deposits this 
isolated fluviatile bed is found not only in England, but to a greater 
extent in other parts of Europe, implying a terrestrial fauna of many 
hundred genera. 

In the limestones of purely marine origin are endless fragments 
of Encrinite or “Stone Lily ” stems, and a wealth of Crinoids, which 
tell of seas possessing the temperature, clearness, and phys cal con- 
ditions of the Pacific Ocean. The molluscan genera embedded in 
the rocks may be reckoned by thousands, and cycadaceous plants, 
such as grow in the West Indies and the tropics, abound in a fossi- 
lized state. The great reptiles, however, extending in geological 
time from the Chalk to the Trias, and perhaps surviving in a single 
instance in an amphibious lizard of the Galapagos Islands, attained 
a maximum development in tke Liassic age. Airbreathing animals 
living in shallow estuaries and seas, the /ch/hyosauri and Plesiosauri 
ranged from eighteen to twenty-four feet in length, the structure being 
specially adapted for rapid and easy movement in the water. It is these 
gigantic creatures that Martin has delineated striving with Dinosau- 
rians and Pterosaurians, or winged reptiles, in ceaseless warfare. The 
curious manner in which the fossil bodies are often discovered in 
the rocks, as if “ scarcely a single bone or scale had been removed 
from the place it occupied during life,” is suggestive of a sudden and 
overwhelming death. Scores of fish and saurians must have perished 
in certain areas at the same moment, through some eruption, it may 
be, of volcanic mud and poisonous vapours. Sir Charles Lyell, in the 
“Principles of Geology,” shows that large quantities of similar mud, 
with the carcases of animals, have within the recent period been swept 
into the sea or river in time of earthquake in Java, about the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century. So it has been in the Lias 
epoch ; the strata, with mollusca and other paleontological records in 
their separate zones, accumulating between the periods of catastrophe. 
Even Lyell’ssedimentarian teaching did not exclude the action of inter- 
mittent volcanic agencies. With the exact succession of the Lias strata I 
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am not now concerned ; it is enough to note that genera and species 
varied in development, appearing and disappearing according to their 
special environment. As the physical conditions changed, the depth 
and density of the water altered, mud or sandy bottoms prevailed, and 
climate varied, so species of living organisms flourished or decayed. 
There is nothing permanent in nature ; the forces of evolution are 
ceaselessly in operation as surely as the laws of gravitation govern the 
course of our planet in the solar system. Either we must admit the 
gradual—if generally imperceptible—modification of all forms of life 
since matter was first endowed with animation in one harmonious 
design, or we must accept the less comprehensive scheme of repeated 
destruction, followed by a series of new creations. The alternative 
is infinitely small in comparison with the grandeur of evolution, for 
so comprehensive a design implies the existence of a Designer ; the 
theory of natural selection does not necessarily lead to pure mate- 
rialism. I am satisfied with the limitations laid down by Wallace in his 
review on Darwinism. As the horse can be shown, together with 
several nearly allied animals, to have been modified through the 
tertiary ages, step by step, from a common ancestor having divided 
toes instead of the hoof, so the whole evidence of palzontology, 
imperfect as it is, tends to reveal a like process throughout the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. Like Wallace, I am impelled to believe 
that there was a period in natural development when consciousness 
was bestowed on living things—even as matter was originally endowed 
with vitality ; and that at a third period the special attribute of man- 
kind was granted to a race of beings gradually modified from a lower 
scale in the animal kingdom : in other words, spiritual and physical life 
have not been evolved along the same plane. The reason of man can- 
not prescribe the ultimate limit or source of the supernatural Creative 
Power, neither can it distinguish by a hard and fast line the precise 
period in the scale of life when consciousness appeared. Why then 
should we seek to circumscribe the power of the Deity to confer an 
imperishable soul or spirit on mankind—already differentiated from 
the anthropoid apes, but proceeding from a common ancestry in the 
course of a natural law of evolution? The changing genera and 
species of the Oolite and Lias fauna, exhibited in the rocks of the 
Cotswold Hills and by the Lias banks of the Severn, compel us to 
repudiate the idea of separate creations. If the chain is incomplete 
and many links are inevitably missing, each organism, in comparison 
with those of other rock formations, has its indelible history engraven 
within itself, speaking eloquently of steady and incessant change, the 
species flourishing or dying out according to completeness or incom- 
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pleteness in the environments of life: the testimony is surely there 
for those who seek it. In the Trias formation, besides the ripple- 
marked flagstones which tell of an ebbing and flowing tide in past 
epochs—even as the sands to-day in the Severn estuary are ridged 
and furrowed through the action of the waters—the impressions or 
footmarks of vertebrate animals which have waded in the mud of 
prehistoric ages are found, and they contain the bones of the most 
ancient mammalas yet known in geological time, Microlestes antiquus. 
The dental affinities and peculiarities in structure lead us to the con- 
clusion that this animal belonged to a plant-eating genus of marsupials, 
not unlike those described by geologists from the Purbeck strata. 
The presence of a pouched mammal in beds of so remote a period 
is somewhat suggestive of all quadrupeds being descended from the 
Marsupialia, an inference which is strangely supported by a visit to 
the Antipodes. On the isolated Australian continent almost every 
mammal is a marsupial, and there is evidence that the existing forms 
are of at least Secondary age. In the caves of Pleistocene, and 
perhaps Pliocene periods, enormous quantities of bones have been 
preserved—encrusted by stalactite formations of anterior marsupial 
genera, ranging from animals as large as elephants and lions to rodents 
no bigger than a rat. The same process of change, development, or 
deterioration, is illustrated throughout by the record of a past fauna 
whenever it is found to have existed. Hardly a pouched mammal, 
except the opossum, now lingers in the world away from Australia. 
Owing to peculiar physical conditions, the march of progress has in 
this strange country been almost arrested. In many respects 
Australia is still in the Tertiary period. Wallace has supplied a key 
to this insular character of the fauna, proving that a deep-sea channel 
has severed the whole continent from the Asiatic portion of the 
Archipelago at least since Mesozoic times. On the other hand, in 
the Purbeck age, it is practically certain that a marsupial fauna 
similar to that of Australia predominated in all suitable parts of the 
world, proving an ancient land connection for the dispersion of 
genera which have lingered in nearly related types through the 
ocean-girt Australian main. The Trias marsupials were thriving 
countless years before those of the Purbeck strata, and must have 
been the direct precursors of them all. Nothing can be more 
striking from a geclogical point of view than to stand by Watts River, 
in Victoria, to watch the platypus glide silently into the stream. You 
are confronted with a warm-blooded mammal that lays eggs, has the 
amphibious habits of a reptile, the bill of a bird, a poison gland in 
the webbed foot, the fur of a mole, and the pouch of a marsupial. 
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Nature was here certainly trying her hand at the production of varied 
phases or types of animal life united in one species ; in the presence of 
so remarkable a product, telling of a most ancient fauna, man is out 
of place : geologically he has no right to co-exist with such a primeval 
beast. But with the platypus still in existence, the remains of winged 
reptiles in the Lias clays and the evidence of past races of marsu- 
pials in Pleistocene caverns all linking the most opposite types and 
families of the reigning animal kingdom, who can affirm that repeated 
series of special creations are necessary to account for the vast tran- 
sitional forms of life slowly developed in the course of countless 
millions of years that have elapsed since an aqueous belt enveloped 
our cooling planet Earth sufficiently to support incipient life. 

Beneath Newnham Church, where a section of the red Trias cliff 
rises abruptly from the water’s edge, a thin band of gypsum (sulphate 
of lime) is visible. In the heart of the Midlands valuable deposits of 
this mineral are extracted from rocks of the same age and character 
for the “plaster of Paris” of commerce. By the Severn it is found 
only in unproductive quantities, and generally closely associated 
with rock-salt or brine-springs. Higher up the Severn, the Droit- 
wich salt pits have been worked since the time of the Roman occu- 
pation. For many centuries a constant supply of liquid brine 
literally ran to waste in the Severn from the Worcestershire springs. 
As in Cheshire, the pumping of the brine from the natural subter- 
ranean reservoirs in the synclinal trough of the Worcestershire red 
marls is directly responsible for phenomenal changes of the land 
surface in the vicinity of Droitwich. From year to year, and almost 
from day to day, the most unexpected changes occur. The parish 
church has split in half more than once, and the interiors of the 
tombs in the churchyard are not unfrequently exposed. Twenty years 
ago water ran down the main street through the town in an opposite 
direction to what it does now. Sometimes the bed of the canal sinks 
a few inches, or the embankment of the railway gives way ; there is 
no stability in the foundations of the houses in the line of displace- 
ment, and whole structures often collapse. Many a field is rendered 
useless for agriculture by the subsidence of the land, and property 
is seriously depreciated by the continued pumping of brine from the 
saliferous marls below. 

The process of extraction is not without interest. The boring 
operations are commenced from the surface where there are indica- 
tions of the salt-bearing strata, a shaft being sunk after the manner of 
an ordinary well. In the section that I myself have seen, the upper 
layers consisted of alluvial deposits of the peaty black soil, which 
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rested on about a hundred feet of red marls, some bands of which 
became hard rock, varying in different layers from deep red to 
grey or even blue argillaceous marls. At the base of this stratified 
but unfossiliferous rock the steel-rods struck a hard calcareous mass, 
rebounding as they came in contact with the matrix. This was an 
indication that the gypsum bands had been reached, intermixed 
with irregular agglomerations of rock-salt. Beneath this obstruction 
the hollow reservoirs exist, the rock-salt and gypsum forming a 
roof, as it were, to the caverns below. Immediately the hard mass 
has been pierced a stream of the strongest brine wells forth with 
such a sudden rush that men have often a difficulty in effecting an 
escape to avoid disaster. The brine is of such a density that common 
table-salt will not dissolve therein, and an egg will roll on the surface 
of the water. The cavities at the depth of a hundred feet have been 
caused by the dissolution of local areas of rock-salt through the 
action of percolating water from the higher level of the Bunter sand- 
stone. ‘This accounts for the great force with which the brine rises 
when the stored supply is tapped, and the subsidence of land cor- 
responds very closely with the extent of the cavities from which the 
salt has been evaporated. Droitwich is situated exactly in this 
synclinal trough of the Trias, and consequently there is hardly a 
straight wall or chimney in the lower town. 

The accumulation of extensive beds of rock-salt must be attributed 
to the natural process of evaporation beneath a torrid sun in the 
Trias days, when a series of salt lagoons, communicating with the sea, 
were dried up and encrusted with salt after the fashion of many of 
the so-called Australian lakes of the present age. The borders of 
the Dead Sea are now extensive salt-pans, and the water is not so 
dense as the Droitwich brine. The few mollusca that are found 
correspond with the brackish shells of recent salt lakes, while the 
ripple marks perpetuated in the lower flagstones indicate the near 
influence of the sea-tides on an expanse of muddy coast adapted for 
wading and estuary-hunting animals. 

I have stood by the shores of the South Australian lakes ata 
season when innumerable wild-fowl congregated on the shallow 
waters or by the desolate reedy marshes. At the sound of a gun the 
musk ducks, sheldrake, and teal arose in dense flocks, scared by the 
unwelcome shot. An osprey pursued his avocation as a fishing-hawk, 
and more rarely the great sea eagle soared above. Pelicans, white- 
faced herons, flocks of fat quails, and other birds arrive in due 
season ; there is always something to be snared or shot. But gazing 
over the broad marshes and reedy waters—most of which are salt or 
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brackish—I have been reminded of the Severn Trias rocks at home. 
The salt areas must have been singularly like the Australian lakes 
and lagoons, and the occasional glimpse at a rock wallaby is at once 
suggestive of the Microlestes antiguus of ancient days. The marsupial 
progression was common to both genera. 

Following the course of the lower Severn through Worcestershire 
and Gloucester to the coast of South Wales, there are many admir- 
able sections of the red marls and blue clays through which the 
river has carved its course, the cliffs invariably forming the most 
picturesque parts of the valley. In the present month the British 
Association holds its annual meeting at Cardiff ; and for those in- 
terested in geology I cannot imagine a more delightful mode of 
visiting Cardiff than by going down the Severn from Stourport or 
Worcester ina steam launch, with a 2 ft. 6in. or 3 ft. draught, to the 
Welsh metropolis. There are many charming little nooks by the 
river-side, most seductive to those who appreciate such life. A little 
below Worcester there is a pleasantly situated inn, known as “ The 
Ketch.” From the side windows of a comfortable parlour there is an 
exceedingly fine view of the winding river, flanked by the deep-red Trias 
marl on one side, with wild bits of overhanging woodlands. On the 
opposite side, through tall elms, the rugged Malvern Hills can be seen, 
purple in the distance. -Hard by is the junction of the Teme, where 
more than one 40-lb. salmon has before now been netted. Between 
Worcester and Stourport lies Holt, the beau-ideal of a river-side 
hamlet. Enticing little inns, indeed, are dotted all along the Severn 
banks. At Kempsey and Upton there are fine oid timbered houses, 
relics of past centuries. At Tewkesbury, where the Avon joins, 
besides the grand old Norman Abbey, is there not the “ Hop Pole,” 
immortalised by Dickens as the house of refreshment for Sam Weller 
and Mr. Pickwick? At Wainlode, a few miles above Gloucester, 
there is again a river-side inn, near to one of the finest Liassic sections 
passing into the Trias. Nowhere can sedimentary banks be studied 
to greater perfection. Passing onwards from Gloucester, vié@ the 
Sharpness canal to Framilode lock, we re-enter the Severn channel. 
In the great horseshoe bend at Newnham is seen the celebrated Garden 
Cliff at Westbury, with the flagstones atthe base. Below the Severn 
Bridge and Lydney there are interesting sections on one side or the 
other until Aust, opposite Beachley, is reached. At the mouth ot 
the Wye are limestone rocks. In the vicinity of Cardiff itself the 
Rhetic Lias is developed to a great extent. Passing through the 
vicinity of the Forest of Dean and the Vale of Berkeley, the ridges 
of the Oolite stretch away to the left of the Severn valley. Coarse 
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gravels, the detritus of the hill-tops, are scattered through the vale, inter- 
mixed with corals, Belemnitidz, casts of Trigonidz, and numerous 
bivalve mollusca, which tell of a prolific marine fauna in the Oolitic 
period. At least thirty feet have been worked away from the ridges 
of the Cotswolds into the valley beneath. 

In the full perfection of summer foliage it is a very fair 
scene. The ancient Forest of Dean may be chiefly reclaimed, or 
changed into smiling orchards amid the undulations of the hills ; but 
there are bits of real forest worth visiting which still remain on that 
neck of land between the Severn and Wye, of which the “ Speech- 
house ” is the centre. 

Those who wish to study the rock formation for themselves will 
do well to consult the maps of the geological survey ; for it is not 
intended in this article to offer an exact summary of the various 
sections exposed. An indication is simply given of what may be 
seen, together with some of the inferences gleaned by the writer as 
he sailed or fished upon the silver Severn. ‘The record of the rocks 
may not be easy to decipher, but there is at least abundant material 
to occupy the attention of thoughtful minds. 

C. PARKINSON 
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SOME LONDON STREETS. 


| Bagprrees SQUARE at mid-day in autumn: overhead a 
pitiless sky, the pavement feeling like red-hot coals, not the 
merest whiff of wind. 

Long ago—years have passed since then—men came out here 
for cool breezes, and sat underneath the shady elms that made the 
fame of Leicester Fields. Thrushes and blackbirds sang among the 
trees ; roses scented the air with perfume, in far-famed gardens, those 
which are now only read of, such as surrounded Savile House. Lovers 
sauntered hither and thither, as they now do on Hampstead Heath ; 
ladies left their sedan chairs ; coaches, six-wheeled, deposited their 
burdens. 

Johnson sat here, Goldsmith sat here, Sir Joshua, and Hogarth ; 
the latter adorned in his scarlet roquelaure and well known cocked 
hat. Garrick loved the shade of the trees, to which he rambled from 
Adelphi Terrace, and from time to time, we read, Royal and gorgeously- 
decorated carriages drove up, to set down at Leicester House. What 
memories there once thronged the brain of the Winter Queen, ere 
she passed gladly out of life! What burning problems here pursued 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards George II.! On one memorable 
occasion, a hackney coach arrived, which came to fetch an Imperial 
guest ; it conducted Peter the Great hence to Kensington—there to 
make his bow to the King! 

Here too were riots, those notable riots of which Burke tells the 
tale so admirably : in which tumult, by the by, rails torn from Savile 
House were the chief instruments of the mob. Edmund Burke, 
whose letter may be remembered, graphically recounts his night watch, 
when he with other gilded youths of the period spent the night in 
guarding Savile House. A few brief years, and fresh scenes are 
enacted, all these “ noble tenants ” have quitted residence : this time 
it is Miss Linwood’s needlework which here gathers huge crowds. 
Nightly assemblies take place again, in front of the gorgeous 
equestrian statue, to inspect the superb head of St. Peter, for which 
its owner refused three thousand guineas. So the tale runs; who in 
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these days goes mad over art needlework? “The town was mad,” 
so says the record, and Miss Linwood was voted the thing! But 
crowds did not come this way for nothing, and town grew wider this 
way, trees were felled, gardens were destroyed, the rage of bricks and 
mortar began. 

Savile House gardens disappeared, and with them the scent of 
roses ; the old damask and maiden blush were known no more in 
LeicesterSquare. With buildings came smoke, with smoke went country 
air, the town pressed more and more westward: and Sir Joshua’s 
gilded coach was built to carry him into “the suburbs.” The sign 
of the Golden Head in those days still flaunted over Hogarth’s house, 
the old dark red-brick house, with rose windows, which in our time 
adorns Leicester Square, as it may have done (turn to your “ Esmond ”) 
in the days of the wicked Lord Mohun, for this original lived close 
by in Gerrard House when that duel was fought with Castlewood. 
On that occasion, the chairmen were bidden to set down the gentle- 
men in Leicester Fields—they were set down, and, moreover, opposite 
the old Standard Tavern. 

It was midnight and the town was abed by this time, and only a few lights in 
the windows of the houses ; but the night was bright enough for the unhappy 
purpose which the disputants came about ; and so all six entered into that fatal 


square, the chairman standing without the railing, and keeping the gate, lest any 
persons should disturb the meeting. 


You remember how my Lord Viscount was put to bed, and his 
wound looked to by the surgeon ; and how he bandaged up Harry 
Esmond’s hand (who from loss of blood had fainted). 

How many unchronicled encounters ended in such a way as this? 
Are men of better blood now that they do not meet at the sword’s 
point? In this same square, under sunnier skies, another “ tragedy ” 
was enacted; we do not need Northcote to remind us of poor 
Reynolds’ pet canary. One day—and he says its voice was never silent 
—it flew away from him for ever, vanishing among the trees “which 
make Leicester Fields, and was never after brought back.” Sir 
Joshua’s sight was dim in those days, and already going quickly. 
Northcote tells pathetically of the acute sorrow which the loss of 
this pet occasioned. Was it before, or after, I wonder, the arrival of 
a certain sedan chair which set down at the door one .Angelica 
Kauffmann, at No. 47 of the Square ? 

She must have walked up the very same oak stairway, which you 
and I may climb if we like, and turned in at the doorway of the 
octagonal painting-room with its great west light. 

Did she see, I wonder, Sir Joshua standing there, with his 
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“handled” palette all ready? Did his hand shake a little as he 
took hers—and left a kiss upon it? 

On a hot summer day, as you gaze into the room, all this rises 
before you ; but a faint mist intercepts the “Hen and now. The 
room, once hung with priceless studies, has given way to a busy 
auction chamber—the Painter’s Light has yielded to the require- 
ments of a London sale-room. Still, as you stand on the little 
landing—but a very few steps hence, you can realise yet more 
forcibly another scene here enacted. 

Outside the door of the little drawing-room a troubled figure 
stands before you, with a light shawl wrapt about it, and a strangely 
serious expression. On that landing Miss Reynolds waited, on a 
very memorable occasion, as she watched Angelica emerge from the 
studio and pass slowly down the stairs. In “Miss Angel,” I think, 
you will find her described, in the old xégligé costume ; tears 
gathered in the good lady’s eyes when she watched Sir Joshua’s face. 
He worked, you remember, “ prodigiously hard ” with from five to 
sixteen sittings a portrait ; his income at that time must have risen 
to some £6,000 a year. This at the period of those noted dinners, 
held in the oblong room below, where Johnson, Goldsmith, Garrick, 
and Richardson were wont to foregather. 

They always adjourned later on to the Turk’s Head, or the Mitre; 
Garrick alone, it is stated, would never enter a tavern doorway. 

Northward again, passing through Lisle Street, the celebrated 
abode of Bone, the enamel painter—whose prices, in these days of ill- 
paid art, are apt to make one’s mouth water—we come upon the 
beginning of narrowed streets, dingier ways, forsaken churchyards. 
Gerrard Street lies in murky shadow, its stone-paved roadway 
forsaken and desolate. Soho! we are inclined to exclaim, has it 
indeed come down fo this! Was ¢his the abode of the Turk’s Head, 
surrounded by a shady garden? was this indeed the very house of 43 
where Dryden lived, with his Lady Elizabeth Howard ? 

The “front parlour” with windows of “wide light” was where 
he loved best to sit down ; “one of a thousand such houses” you 
say—but stay, the Plague mus¢ remind you. 

Rogers once brought Sydney Smith here, to see this very same 
place. ‘Well, it’s exactly like every other old house I’ve ever seen,” 
was his reported ejaculation! ‘There they stood together, looking 
up at it, much as you see it now. I should say that in 1991, 
Gerrard Street will look unaltered. Burke lived here too, for a 
short space, at a time you wot well of, when Warren Hastings’ 
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cause trembled in the balance, and was the one thought in all 
minds. 

But a stone’s throw off stands {St. Anne’s, Soho—in compliment 
to the Princess Anne of Denmark—its old graveyard, desolate as it 
looks, is yet fruitful in memories. If you pass through the some- 
what ponderous edifice till you come to the heavy southern door 
you will find the churchyard confront you, well stored in moral 
lessons. A certain simple unadorned monument marks the resting- 
place of a king ; of course you will remember it was Theodore of 
Corsica, who, freed from the King’s Bench, found here at length a 
home. Time passes so quickly, one may be forgiven for recalling 
a forgotten memory, or recalling for a moment the memorable oil- 
man who paid the funeral expense of a king. 

Hazlitt, the harsh-tongued essayist, lies here, who died in Frith 
Street, hard by ; his son, Lamb, and Coventry Patmore’s father were 
the witnesses of his funeral. As he lay dying, the story goes, Lamb 
bent down to listen—his last words, uttered at the point of death, 
were, “ Well, I’ve had a happy life!” 

Hazlitt was a brother of the Bath miniature painter (one of 
whose beautiful little drawings in my youthful days hung over the 
mantelshelf of Fort’s, in Milsom Street). He was twice married ; first 
to Sarah Stoddart, Mary Lamb’s friend, from whom he was divorced, 
and then to the widow from whom he was so soon unceremoniously 
separated. 

Soho, of course, is redolent of Macaulay, who has associated it 
for ever with Sedgemoor. Years after the battle, it is known 
Somersetshire children played a game called “ War.” ! The war cry 
in it, as at Sedgemoor, was the old word “Soho!” and Soho, as 
everyone knows, was the property of the Duke of Monmouth. In 
“Nollekens and his Times” you can read of the pulling down of 
Monmouth House—‘“the gate entrance of massive ironwork, 
supported by stone piers, surmounted by the crest of the Duke of 
Monmouth. The principal room of the first floor was lined with blue 
satin, superbly decorated with pheasants and other birds in gold.” 

All this has given way now to a perfect medley of streets ; it is to 
be regretted perhaps, but apparently the glory has departed from Soho. 


Away southward, leaving behind you the foreign quarters of Soho 
proper, a grander prospect opens before you, marked by fine streets 
and busier traffic. Trafalgar Square comes into sight, with Landseer’s 
magnificent lions ; Thornycroft’s Charles General Gordon, its base 


’ Macaulay’s History of England, i. 614, gives an interesting reference 
to this subject. 
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thickly covered with wreaths ; fountains play and splash merrily in 
the sunshine, unheard in the din of passing wheels. 

In Charing Cross an equestrian statue (of Charles I.) has an 
interest of its own quite apart ; for years during the Commonwealth 
it lay buried ; it has a fine pedestal by Grinling Gibbons. In St. 
Martin’s Street, a narrow little place southward of Leicester Square, 
fresh memories are awakened, for there once lived Sir Isaac Newton ; 
in a house to which years after the Burneys came. Until a recent 
period, it is recorded, the observatory stood intact, when it was pur- 
chased, I believe, by the ubiquitous American. Miss Burney’s book 
“ Evelina” was written in this same house, and many a letter’ she 
dated from there in the years 1779-80. Mrs. Thrale, you remember,. 
had a habit of styling the Burneys “ dear Newtonians,” which explains 
itself at once on identifying the house with its erstwhile inhabitant. 

Near here, for many a long day, Woollett came for “ colouring ” ; 
but a few yards south of him, in Orange Street (then court), there 
lived Opie the painter. Do the bells here now, as then, ring out 
requiems for Nell Gwynne, who left, it is said, a legacy to St. Martin’s, 
to “ring out her soul to heaven.” 

Every street hereabout has a “ natural history” of its own; a 
record which, perhaps, no city in the world could beat. 

Leaving St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields behind you, turn down the south 
side of the Strand and pass Craven Street, of Franklin renown, till 
you come to York House, not York House zow’, but simply 31 Strand ; 
which sacred spot once saw the birth of a Lord Chancellor, Hume’s 
“Great Lord Chancellor” Bacon. Here, at another page of history, 
the great seal went from him ; and here—yet another tragedy— 
Villiers Duke of Buckingham (Dryden’s “ Zimri”) afterwards came to 
reside. All the streets here shout out his name and glory. We 
have George Street, Villiers Street, Duke Street, and “Buckingham 
Street, all lying in close proximity. 

At the south end of Buckingham Street, you will find the last of 
our old watergates ; built when the Strand really was the river strand, 
and Inigo Jones lived to immortalise it. /idet Coticula Crux, runs 
the motto, and the river front once led down to the water, through 
whose archway streamed, with the tide, watermen in picturesque 
costume. The Strand at this time “was full of pittes in which men 
feared to fall, so that they ever went by water ‘twixt Westminster and 
the Savoy.” This beautiful old sculptured gateway is entirely formed of 
Portland stone, the last remnant of the grandeur of old York House. 

Pepys, it will be remembered, dwelt near to it, “ within a com- 

' Diary and Letters, Vol. 1. 
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fortable apartment.” Next door dwelt, for a short space, a certain 
David Copperfield! Name after name surges up, full of pleasant 
reminiscence. Peter the Great, of ship-building fame, came here 
for self-instruction. In several of the old houses still you will come 
on dainty wreathed ceilings, on fresco paintings, carved stairways, 
fretted archway or window. 


But grandest of all vistas hereabout is perhaps the ‘‘Grey River,” 
of which endless glimpses may be got from many points of view. 
When evening deepens and shadows fall, a red glow comes over the 
sky, below it a grey mist, shading into blue, through which fairy-like 
towers and steeples stand out against the heavens. Above and below 
are grey white bridges, across which the din of traffic rolls incessantly 
at all hours ; underneath there laps and flows a dull leaden-coloured 
river, to which puffing red-funnelled steamers constantly lend con- 
trasting hues. Now and again barges, heavy laden, toil painfully up 
the river, or are pulled up by steam-tugs, snorting and labouring, 
swelling the tide by their motion. 

On the south bank, reviving perhaps some of the memories of 
old-world London, there are still clustered the shot-works, breweries, 
warehouses, timber wharves, and landing steps, then as now densely 
thronged. The north bank in these days shows what has been done, 
what may some day, perhaps, befall the south side: the Embank- 
ment, the rigid outline lapped by the tide, the roadways tree-lined, 
the hurry of traffic. Below, the piers with floating decks; above, 
the gardens, green grassed, from which, towards nightfall, in “smoky 
London,” comes a scent of flowers on the breeze. 

Bronze statues, smoke-grimed, give already an air of antiquity ; 
below them play children in red, blue, and yellow, as they played in 


the days of the “Dandies.” 
The streets diverging off here are indeed “Old London.” From 


Buckingham Street to Adam Street we come perpetually on old 
names. The Adelphi, so named from the brothers Adam, still 
occupies its old site ; whence it has always looked down on the 
panorama of the Strand. In the days prior to the Thames Embank- 
ment, the streets of John, Robert, James, William, were probably 
as much objects of admiration as the present buildings of the Em- 
bankment proper. 

The great dome of St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, and Lambeth, 
were too distant to dwarf them by comparison ; and how immeasurably 
superior they must have felt to the small squalid buildings at their feet. 
_ If you turn down Adam Street till you reach Adelphi Terrace, 
built somewhere about 1760, you will gain an impression, not easily 
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forgotten, of the glories and riches of London ; to me, the site con- 
stitutes a far more commanding prospect than the near level of the 
embankment. 

Many atime Garrick’s feet have passed here, when he lived in 
the centre of the terrace ; though the view has changed, the house 
itself is probably much as it was then. He died here, you will 
remember, in 1779 ; his wife remaining in the same house till her 
death in 1822. Record tells us that she never got over his loss. I 
doubt, indeed, if she ever spoke of him ; his bedroom, at any rate, 
was never opened from the day of his funeral to that of hers. The 
story, pathetic as it is, in these days of short mournings, may find 
place here : “When the door was opened, I speak here of his bed- 
room, a cloud of moth flew out which had eaten all the draperies of 
the room ; every article in the chamber remained as it was on the 
day of his death.” 

To the right of Adelphi Terrace, as you stand with your back 
towards it, was Hungerford Market, and the Fox under the Hill 
—a public-house Dickens mentions, where he saw the coal-heavers 
dancing: you can still trace a great part of that well-known edifice, 
if you too are a lover of Dickens, as indeed you cannot possibly help 
being. 

Along the south side of the Strand, passing the entrance to Cecil 
Street, we come at length to the precincts of the Savoy, now known only 
as a chapel: once the site of a great palace. What multitudes of 
names surge before one connected with this great name, “throwing 
back,” as it does, to the Great John of Lancaster. Fresh from the 
bustle of Wellington Street, Strand, where once “faire gardens lay,” 
you come in this still quiet region to an old-fashioned silent church- 
yard, whose walls, though exposed to both fires and tempest, have 
hitherto withstood the “woes of age.” Authorities tell you the 
surrounding streets have raised their level with the march of centuries: 
but that this old chapel flooring represents the ancient height of the 
footways. Once inside it, the roar of London fades, you are again 
in a University city ; such is the appearance the chapel presents to 
a student of Alma Mater. Romance-land begins as you name the 
Savoy, for you go back to the days of Poictiers, “ when thyder” (to 
the Savoy prison) “came often tyme the King and Queene on a visit 
to King John of France.” Here too stayed the poet Chaucer, between 
those many diplomatic missions, until later and sadder times came 
about, and the Palace Chapel fell in dignity to a Lazar hospital: this, 
in the days of King Hal, since when it has been repeatedly restored ; 
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on the last occasion by our present Queen Victoria somewhere about 
the year 1865. 

Already at that date the river view was fading, and is now quite 
blocked out; in old days (you can still see from paintings) the 
river flowed past the churchyard, or rather, perhaps, past the low 
mud-banks which fronted the churchyard walls, and have now, with 
recent improvements, disappeared for ever. Nevertheless, the Savoy 
churchyard is a bit of old London, and much, to all intents and 
ae as Hollar and Canaletti have shown it to us. 

If you go past oe east at of Somerset 7 the great public 
building which, says the record, “distinguished the reign of 
George III., and cost half a million of money,” and take the sharp 
turning to your right, down the paved pathway of Strand Lane, you 
will come to the oldest Roman bath known to exist in London. 

This is an old Roman bath built about a.p. 300, and lost sight 
of entirely when the Romans left Britain. It was found by accident 
in the days of my Lord Essex of Queen Elizabeth fame, who built 
himself a beautiful white marble bath, close to it and still extant. 
The Roman bath is fed by a spring which still flows from Highgate 
Hills, and falls (as the attendant will tell you) at length into the 
Thames. A curious arched chamber this, formed of dark red tiles, 
with layers of cement and rubble, much as the baths of Caracalla 
are lined, and corresponding exactly with the remains of our old 
Roman walls. There are no pipes to conduct the spring, which 
rises from the very bowels of the earth, clear and unpolluted as 
crystal, and icy cold in mid-summer! If you are curious to test the 
origin of the beautiful water you see before you, stir the layer of 
sediment in the bath, and you will see bubbles rise. David Copper- 
field, you remember, was a stern believer in the merits of this bath, 
in which he was wont to indulge in “many a cold plunge.” Did he, 
I wonder, attend at a certain St. Clement Danes, and sit in the 
very same pew (with his back to the pillar) where Samuel Johnson 
once sat? I am sure, as it lies so near to the neighbourhood of 
his own street, he must have done so, though his biographer has 
failed to — us in this camp 


Fleet enn with its busy traffic, its dusty — ays, aes crowded 
crossings : its Grub Street memories, and alas, its somewhat narrowed 
proportions. To countrymen, it brings back at once mighty visions 
of the Temple: the antiquary dreams of the Round Church, and of 
the mailed warriors in iron coats. 
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Literary men, I think, love the Temple, for joys quite apart ; and 
for them, at any rate, it is peopled with a strange and medley 
throng. Entered from Fleet Street by the great brick gateway, what 
a curious feeling comes over him who for the first time passes its 
“charmed portal” ! How sure Ae feels, who lives in these days, that 
everything here is unaltered! At No. 2 Brick Court, second floor, he 
remembers, Oliver Goldsmith once had rooms: and at these very 
same windows, dust-dimmed, in summer evenings loved tosit. From 
the distant rookery there would come a perpetual sound of raw, 
kraw ; \ess objectionable this, in Blackstone’s opinion, than the noise 
of his turbulent neighbour’s uproar. 

Long since, the old sun-dial has departed with its legend “ Begone 
about your business.” How changed is the fountain, at which John 
Westlock was wont to meet Ruth Pinch. At No. 3 of the Middle 
Temple (as it now is) Lamb, you remember, was born: and under a 
sycamore tree close by here, Johnson and Goldsmith used to sit. 
Look for it. Alas! in vain you do so; time has swept this away too. 
Within fifty years, report says, that tree grew and flourished—it has 
gone the way of the roses—it has gone the way of the rooks. 

Gone too, by the way, is the Fleet Prison, which once towered 
hard by ; and which you would have stumbled on as you emerged 
from Fleet Street to Farringdon. There still live those who can 
remember the glories of the old Fleet Prison, which was finally 
abolished or removed in 1846. Are there those too who remember 
when prisoners came sailing up the river Fleet? they did so, say old 
records, by way of Whitehall. The walls of the prison are still to be 
traced under Ludgate Station ; scored by marks—some say of pri- 
soners’ games, others (less emotional perhaps) by cart wheels! Green 
Arbour Court, which debouches out of it, has lately earned a lively 
fame ; and it is hardly possible to realise that Goldsmith once in- 
habited it. , 

“The Fleet was famous,” so writes to me an octogenarian, “ for 
some of the most jovial Free and Easies ; they took place on Thurs- 
days of every week, and were said to be delightful entertainments ! 
The grating where the prisoners sat was a familiar sight to me in my 
youth, I can remember the rattling of the collecting box, and the 
voices crying, ‘ Pity the poor prisoners’! I could point out to you, 
with the greatest ease, iron bars, marking the chapel windows ; to go 
farther afield, I remember distinctly the days of the King’s Bench 
Prison. I could no longer take you to see some of the most promi- 
nent taverns ; I could have done so readily sixty years ago! London 
is so rapidly changing in appearance about here, that my genera- 
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tion hardly know their way about it. Boswell Court I could have 
shown you, but it’s all pulled down now. We used, in the days of 
my youth, to talk of Chatterton, who was buried among the paupers 

in Shoe Lane ; I doubt whether I could now take you anywhere near 

the spot, which is of course covered by Farringdon Market.” 

Nevertheless, with all modern improvement, much still remains 

to be seen, such as the old-world haunts of Richardson, Goldsmith, 
Johnson. There is Bolt Court, where, in Johnson’s day, fair gardens 
and shady trees grew ; at No. 8 he lived for many years, years of 
ceaseless industry. Before this, from 1747-57, he lived, you remem- 
ber, in Gough Square, and wrote his Dictionary, says the record, in 
a certain top attic. Boswell did not know him till 63, so could not 
have visited him here ; Reynolds, Garrick, Richardson undoubtedly 
did so. So, too, Goldsmith, from his chambers in Wine Office Court ; 
the “Vicar of Wakefield” was written at No.6 of that row. At 
the time Goldsmith was in such distress Johnson took it from him 
and sold it to Newbery the younger for £60. “ He was called away 
from the Thrales,” says the story, “and found Goldsmith weeping 
over his bills. Johnson gave him a guinea, which he found on his 
return Goldsmith had spent on a bottle of madeira he was drinking 
with his landlady.” This was at the old tavern still known as the 
Cheshire Cheese, where you ‘may find, if you like, the chairs 
on which Johnson and Goldsmith sat ; “the room is, or was until 
lately” (I quote from my octogenarian friend), ‘‘ sanded as to floor, 
and a most thoroughly comfortable apartment.” 

At Johnson’s Court (No. 7) you would have found Johnson till1779; 
here Boswell dined with him on many a notable occasion. Mrs. 
Villiers and Mrs, Desmoulins were also the welcome guests of this 
house, which Boswell describes to us as being of very roomy propor- 
tions. He has told us, too, how keenly he regretted Johnson’s © 
departure hence to the Temple ; in his delightful pages you will find 
the record of the removal. 

You will find, moreover, thoughts that will people for you nearly 
all the old Strand byways and passages, and will recognise that each 
London street, court, alley, and tavern hereabouts, has its ghosts. 


E. K. PEARCE. 
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JEAN CHOUAN: A TALE OF LA 
VENDEE. 


HE White were routed, Bluecoats swept the plain ; 

It seemed of bullet balls a very rain ; 
Behind the naked hills against the sky 
Forests of pine-trees loomed mysteriously. 


Under the shelter of a knoll the White 
Had rallied and were counting head by head 
Their numbers. Then Jean Chouan came in sight, 
His long locks scattered in the wind. 
“ All’s right,” 
They cry: “ All’s well—there’s no one dead, { 
For here’s the chief alive !” 
Jean silently 
Stood listening to the muskets : then he said, 
* All here? Is no one missing ?” 
* None.” 
“Then fly !” 
Women and children panic-struck stood round. 
“We must disperse, my sons—it must be so. 
Fly to the woods !” 
Bewildered, not a sound 
Broke from their lips. 
** Back to the thickets—go ! ” 
And all, like swallows fleeing from the blast, , 
Took flight. Jean Chouan stood apart—the last— 
Then slowly followed, but he turned again 
To look behind. 
A cry upon the plain! 
A woman in the centre of that rain 
Of pitiless balls. 
The fugitives are gone, 
Have almost reached the woods : the chief alone 
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Stands still and listens. 
On the woman flies, 
Haggard and pale—her bare feet torn—she cries 
In anguish, “* Help—oh, help!” in vain. So dire 
Her peril in that steady, ceaseless fire, 
It seemed that God alone could succour her. 
Jean Chouan stands a moment thoughtful there, 
Then gains a hillock on the rising ground, 
In full face of the volley, with a bound, 
And shouts, 
“?Tis I who am Jean Chouan—I !” 
Amidst the Blues there rose exulting cry 
“Tis he ! it is Jean Chouan ! ’tis the chief.” 
And then Death changed its target. 
Like a leaf 
Borne by the wind she speeds in terror wild. 
“On ! save yourself!” said Chouan ; “on, my child!” 
She rushes onwards to the woods, and he, 
Like pine in snow or mast of ship at sea, 
Stands firm : the Blues see nothing on the heath 
But him ; he looks as if in love with death. 
“On, on, my girl ! good days are still in store : 
You'll put the posies in your breast once more.” 


But still around that grand and dauntless head, 
Harmless and wide, the furious missiles sped, 
And in his pride of fierce disdain he drew 
And waved his sword : then swift a bullet flew 
Straight to his heart. 

* Ave Maria! ’tis well,” 
He said—stood still a moment—reeled and fell. 


C. E. MEETKERKE. 
After Victor Huco, 


Y2 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 


HOUGH the dramatic season is over, the drama has reasserted 
itself in several theatres. At the Criterion Theatre “ Miss 
Helyett,” decorously translated into “ Miss Decima”—let me resist the 
temptation to quote Quince the joiner, with his “Bless thee, how 
thou art translated ”—delights with the admirable acting of Miss 
Nesville and Mr. David James. ‘“ Fate and Fortune,” a wild melo- 
drama, holds the stage at the Princess’s, and gives Miss May Whitty 
an opportunity of showing that she could do better in a better piece. 
A melodrama of a much higher type is “The Trumpet Call,” 
Messrs. Buchanan and Sims’s new piece at the Adelphi, where Miss 
Robins’s talent is seen to more advantage than in “ Hedda Gabler.” 
‘A Pantomime Rehearsal” has been transferred from Terry’s to the 
Shaftesbury, and is more amusing than ever with two such actresses 
as Miss Beatrice Lamb and Miss Norreys to aid its burlesque humour. 
“La Cigale” still runs triumphantly at the Lyric under slightly 
altered conditions, as Mr. Hayden Coffin has taken the part created 
by the Chevalier Scovell. In ‘ Theodora,” at the Olympic, Miss 
Grace Hawthorne thrills audiences who like their Procopius and 
their Gibbon through a Sardou medium. 

One of the most interesting of recent dramatic events was the 
production by Mr. Alexander, on the last night of his season, 
of a little one-act piece by Mr. Frith, called “ Molitre.” The 
play, which deals with the tragic circumstances of Molitre’s death, 
was gracefully written and admirably acted. There have been 
plays on Molitre before. Georges Sand wrote one in five acts, 
in which she endeavoured to give a picture of Molitre’s whole 
life and to clear the character of Armande Béjart. Mr. Frith, too, 
had this latter aim. That Mr. Frith had not merely no historical 
authority for his treatment of the closing hours of Molitre’s life, but 
that he actually set aside the historical certainties concerning the 
death, is not a matter for which he should be reproached. He 
wished to give Mr. Alexander opportunity for some fine acting, not 
to dramatise a few pages from Louandre or Durand or Despois and 
Mesnard. And what he wished to do he succeeded in doing. Mr, 
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Alexander never looked more picturesque, never acted with subtler 
alternations of grim humour and infinite pathos. From the first 
moment when the dying man is brought in in the sedan-chair, his 
ghastly face contrasting with the royal scarlet of his cloak, with the 
word “Juro” still upon his failing lips, to the last moment of reconci- 
liation with his erring, unhappy wife, the study was admirable, the 
picture perfect. The young actor had given his most interesting proof 
of high artistic power. 

But it is not so much of acted plays that I wish to speak this 
month as of one unacted play which is just now attracting con- 
siderable attention dans Ja haute dramatique. It is called “La 
Princesse Maleine” and it is the work of a young Belgian author— 
Maurice Maeterlinck. I saw what I believe was the first copy which 
came to London some months back ; I glanced at it, did not find it 
to my liking, and laid it aside. But now certain leaders of the new 
school of dramatic criticism—Mr. William Archer and Mr. Waikley 
most notably—have laid hold of “‘ La Princesse Maleine ” and extol 
it enthusiastically. At this moment there is a movement among 
certain devoted Maeterlinckists to translate the piece and put it in 
some form or another upon some English stage. I do not think the 
result would be successful. I am inclined to share Mr. Lang’s 
distrust of the exotic geniuses that are so incessantly being discovered 
for us; I decline to admit that, because I admire the dramatic 
genius of Ibsen, I must therefore recognise a dramatic genius in 
Tolstoi or Maeterlinck, that I must rave over “The Fruits of En- 
lightenment,” or “The Powers of Darkness,” or “La Princesse 
Maleine.” Undoubtedly there is much queer distorted cleverness 
in “ La Princesse Maleine.” It is a nightmare play, the kind of play 
that one might dream of after an overstrained study of ‘‘ The White 
Devil,” or “ Les Burgraves,” or “ Death’s Jest-Book.” There is a 
little of all these, of Webster, of Hugo, of Beddoes, in it. It is grim, 
grotesque, fantastic, absurd ; I do not think it would make a possible 
stage-play. But, as it is being talked about so much, I propose to 
give a translation of the last scene of the fifth act, which is a most 
excellent specimen of the peculiarities, the merits, and the defects of 
the drama. A wicked old king of one part of Holland, named 
Hjalmar, has made war upon and killed Marcellus, king of another 
part of Holland. Old Hjalmar has a son, young Hjalmar, who was 
betrothed to the Princesse Maleine, Marcellus’s daughter. When her 
kingdom is devastated, Maleine, like the Bailiff’s Daughter of Is- 
lington, sets off to seek Hjalmar in company with a faithful nurse, 
and enters the Court ef Hjalmar disguised as a waiting-maid, Young 
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Hjalmar is now betrothed to Uglyane, daughter of a Queen Anne of 
Jutland, who has been captured by old Hjalmar, and who exercises 
a fatal influence over him. Maleine declares herself to the young 
Hjalmar, who avows his intention of marrying her, after some doleful 
wooing in an owl-haunted park. Queen Anne, after trying unsuc- 
cessfully to poison Maleine, finally, with the reluctant assistance of 
the old, doting, almost imbecile Hjalmar, strangles Maleine in her 
room on a wild night of storm and heavenly portents. The scene I 
am about to quote is the last scene after the murder is discovered. 


Scene IV. The room of the Princesse Maleine. 


(Hjalmar and the Nurse are discovered—the tocsin is heard ringing outside 
throughout the scene.) 


Tue Nurse. Help! help ! 

HJALMAR. What has happened? what has happened ? 

Tue Nurse. She isdead! My God! my God! Maleine! Maleine! 

HJALMAR. But her eyes are open!.... 

Tue Nurse. She has been strangled! Her neck! herneck! See! 

HJALMAR, Yes. Yes. Yes. 

THE Nurse. Call! call! Call out ! 

HJALMAR. Yes! yes! yes! Oh!oh! (Ovéstde.) Help! help! Strangled! 
strangled! Maleine! Maleine! Maleine! Strangled! strangled! strangled! 
Oh! oh! oh! Strangled! strangled ! strangled ! 

(He is heard running down the corridor and banging against the doors and 
walls.) 

A SERVANT (22 the corridor). What is the matter? What is the matter ? 

HJALMAR (i the corridor). Strangled! strangled! .... 

THE NuRsE (iz the room), Maleine! Maleine! Here! here! 

THE SERVANT (entering). It is the fool! He has been found under the 
window ! 

THE Nurse. The fool ? 

THE SERVANT. Yes! yes! He isin the ditch! He is dead! 

THE Nurse. The window is open ! 

THE SERVANT. Oh! the poor little princess ! 

(Enter Angus, lords, ladies, domestics, waiting-women, and the seven béguines 
with lights.) 

ALL, What is the matter? What has happened ? 

THE Domestic. The little princess has been killed! . .. 6 

Some. The little princess has been killed ? 

OTHERS. Maleine? 

Tue Domestic. Yes. I think it is the fool? 

A Lorp. I said something untoward would happen... . © 

THE Nurse, Maleine! Maleine! My poor little Maleine!, . . . Help! 

A BEcuINE. There is nothing to be done! 

ANOTHER BEGUINE. She is cold ! 

THE THIRD BEGUINE. She is stiff! 

THE FourRTH BEGUINE. Close her eyes ! 

THE FIFTH BEGUINE. They are fixed ! 

THE SIXTH BéGUINE. Her hands must be joined } 
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THE SEVENTH BEGUINE. It is too late ! 

A Lapy (fainting). Oh! oh! oh! 

THE Nurse. Help meto lift Maleine! Help ! my God, my God, help me ! 

THE SERVANT. She does not weigh more than a bird ! 

(Loud cries are heard in the corridor.) 

THE KING (22 the corridor). Ah! ah! ah! ah! ah! They have seen her! 
They have seen her! I come! I come! I come! 

ANNE (iz the corridor). Stop! stop! Youare mad! 

THE Kinc. Come! come! with me! with me! Murder! murder! murder! 
(Enter the King, dragging the Queen Anne.) Sheand I! I prefer to say it at 
once! We did it together ! 

ANNE. Heis mad! Help! 

THE Kinc. No, Iam not mad! She killed Maleine ! 

ANNE. He is mad! Take him away! He is hurting me! Something 
dreadful will happen ! 

Tue Kina. She did! she did! And I! I! I! I had a hand in it 
too!.... 

HJALMAR, What? what ? 

THE KiNG. She strangled her! So! so! See! see! see! There was 
knocking at the window! Ah! ah! ah! ah! ah! I see her red mantle there 
over Maleine! See! see! see! 

HJALMAR. How does that red mantle come there ? 

ANNE. But what has happened ? 

HJALMAR. How is that red mantle here ? 

ANNE. But you seehe is mad!.... 

HJALMAR. Answer me! Howisit here?.... 

ANNE. Is it mine? 

HJALMAR. Yes, yours! yours! yours! yours! .... 

ANNE. Let me go! You hurt me! 

HJALMAR. How is it here? here? here?—You have?.... 

ANNE. And after?.... 

HJALMAR. Oh! the wanton ! wanton! wanton! monstrous wanton!.... 
There! there ! there! there! there! (he stabs her several times with the dagger). 

ANNE, Oh! oh! oh! (she dies). 

SomeE. He has stabbed the queen ! 

OTHERS. Arrest him ! 

HJALMAR. You will poison the crows and the worms ! 

ALL. She is dead!.... 

Ancus. Hjalmar! Hjalmar ! 

HJALMAR. Be gone! There! there! there! (he stabs himself with his dagger). 
Maleine ! Maleine! Maleine !—Oh ! my father! my father! . .. . (he falls). 

THE Kinc. Ah! ah! ah! 

HJALMAR. Maleine! Maleine! Give me, give me her iittle hand !—oh ! 
oh ! open the window! yes! yes! oh ! oh! (he dies). 

THE Nurse, A handkerchief! a handkerchief! He is going to die ! 

ANGuS. He is dead! 

Tue Norse. Lift him up! the blood is choking him ! 

A Lorpb. He is dead ! 

Tue Kinc. Oh! oh! oh! I have not cried since the deluge! But now I 
am plunged into hell to my very eyes !—But look at their eyes! They are going 
to jump on me like frogs ! 
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Ancus. He is mad! 

TueE KiNG. No, no; but I have lost courage! . . . ah! it is enough to make 
the paving-stones of hell weep! ... . 

Ancus. Take him away ; he cannot gaze on that longer! .... 

THE Kinc. No, no; leave me :—I dare not remain alone any more... . 
where is the beautiful Queen Anne? Anne!... Anne!... . She is all con- 
torted! . . . . I don’t love her any moreat all! . . . . My God! how poor one 
looks when one is dead! . . . . I should not like to embrace her any more now! 

Put something over her!.. . 

THE Nurse. And over Maleine too... . Maleine! Maleine!.... 
Oh! oh! oh! 

Tue Kine. I shall never embrace any one again in my life, since I have 
seen all this! . . . . Where is our poor little Maleine? (He takes Maleine’s 
hand.) Ah! she is cold as an earthworm. She descended like an angel into my 
arms. . . . . But it is the wind which has killed her ! 

Ancus. Take him away! For the love of God, take him away ! 

THE Nurse. Yes! yes! 

A Lorp. Wait an instant! 

THE KiNG. Have you black plumes? One ought to have black plumes to 
see whether the queen still lives. She was a beautiful woman, you know. Do 
you hear my teeth? (Dawn lights up the room.) 

ALL. What ? 

THE KiNG. Do you hear my teeth ? 

THE Nurse. It is the bells, Seigneur... . 

THE Kine. But it is my heart, then! .... Ah! I loved them well all 
three! I should like to drink a little... . 

THE NURSE (éringing a glass of water). Here is some water. 

Tue Kino, Thank you. (He drinks eagerly.) 

THE Nurse. Don’t drink like that. You are in perspiration. 

THE KiNG. I am so thirsty ! 

THE Nurse. Come, my poor Seigneur, I will wipe your forehead. 

THE Kinc. Yes. Ah! You have hurt me. I fell in the corridor . 

I was frightened ! 

THE Nurse. Come, come ; let us go. 

THE KING. They will be cold on the stones. She cried ‘* Mother !” and then, 
oh! oh! oh !—it is a pity, isn’t it? A poor young girl... . but it is the 
wind... . Oh! never open the windows! It must be the wind... . 
There were blind vultures in the wind to-night! But don’t let her little hands 
trail on the stones .. . . You will step on her hands! Oh! oh! take care! 

THE NuRSE, Come, come ; one must go to bed, it is time. Come, come! 

Tue KING. Yes, yes, yes; it is too warm here. Put out the light, we will 
go into the garden ; it will be fresh on the lawn after the rain! I want a little 
rest... . Oh! thereisthe sun! (Zhe sun comes into the room.) 

THE Nurse. Come, come; we are going into the garden. 

Tue Kinc. But little Allan must be shut up! I don’t want him to come 
and frighten me any more ! 

Tue Nurse. Yes, yes; we will shut him up. Come, come! 

THE Kinc. Have you the key? 

THE Nurse. Yes; come. 

Tue Kino. Yes; help me. . . I have a little difficulty in walking . . . 
Iam a poor little old man . . . my legs are no good any more. , , but my 
head js solid . , . (caning on the nurse) I don’t hurt you? : 
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Tue Nurse. No, no; lean heavily. 

Tue Kinc. One must not be angry with me, must one? J, who am the 
oldest, I am loth to die . . . . There! there ! now it is finished! I am glad it 
is finished, for I had all the world on my heart... . 

THE Nurse. Come, my poor Seigneur ! 

’ Tue Kinc. My God! my God! she is now waiting on the quays of hell ! 

Tue Nurse. Come, come! 

Tue Kine. Is there anyone here who is afraid of the malediction of the 
dead ? 

Ancus. Yes, Sire; I.... 

Tue Kinc. Well, close their eyes, then, and let us go! 

Tue Nurse. Yes, yes ; come, come ! 

Tue Kinc. Iam coming! I am coming! Oh! oh! how alone I am going 
to be now !—behold me up to my ears in misfortune !—at seventy-seven years 
old! Where are you ? 

Tue Nurse. Here, here. 

Tue Kinc. You are not angry with me ?—we will have breakfast. Will there 
be some salad ?—I should like a little salad... . 

Tue Nourse. Yes, yes ; there will be some. 

Tue Kine. I don’t know why. I ama little sad to-day. My God! my God! 
How unhappy the dead look! . . . . (He goes out with the nurse.) 

Ancus. Another such night and we shall all be white! (Zhey all go out, 
with the exception of the seven béguines, who intone the Miserere whilst placing 
the corpses on the bed. The bells cease. Nightingales are heard outside. A cock 
jumps up on to the window-sill and crows.) 


THE END. 


It will be seen from this example that Maeterlinck’s method is a 
queer method. There is, indeed, a kind of horror in his style, a 
kind of strength in its affected simplicity, in its wearisome repetitions, 
in its eccentric struggle after contrast and effect. But it is not an 
attractive play to me; much as I am in sympathy with the new 
school of dramatic criticism, I cannot share a profound admiration 
for “ La Princesse Maleine.” 

It is scarcely by the study of exotic eccentricities such as this that 
the regeneration of our drama in England is to be accomplished. Mr. 
Pinero apparently thinks that the desired end is to be assisted by the 
perusal of “ The Fruits of Enlightenment,” to the English translation 
of which he has just supplied a preface. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
thinks that it is to be done by the author-manager as opposed to the 
actor-manager. He has set to work to put his conviction to the 
proof. He has taken his theatre, engaged his company, written his 
play, and within a few weeks London will be asked to witness the 
result of Mr. Jones’s new departure. In the meantime Mr. Jones’s 
action has aroused a stormy controversy. Mr. E. S. Willard, who 
has been successfully associated with two of Mr. Jones’s most suc- 
cessful plays, has assailed Mr. Jones very vigorously in the columns 
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of the Pall Mall Gazette, and in the same arena Mr. Jones has no 
less vigorously retaliated. These dramatic quarrels are profoundly 
regrettable. Cannot Mr. Willard and Mr. Jones differ as to the best 
method of producing plays without stirring each other up with angry 
insinuations and bitter retorts? Both are able men; each holds 
high rank in his own department of dramatic art ; it is a thousand 
pities that they should waste their time and their abilities in profit- 
less altercation. The public wants other work from them then that. 


J. H. M*CARTHY, 


























TABLE TALK. 


“Le Morte DARTHUR.” 


ITH the publication of the third volume, containing his 

analyses of the early Arthurian romances, Dr. Sommer com- 
pletes his edition of ‘Le Morte Darthur.”! Another service to 
English scholarship is thus rendered us bya German. Not only 
does Dr. Sommer establish the place in the Arthurian cycle of 
Malory’s book, which has inspired Milton and Tennyson and 
incurred the sanctimonious condemnation of Roger Ascham, and 
supply the first thoroughly trustworthy text ; he shows also that 
Malory has introduced matter not to be found in the well-known 
romances of Merlin, Tristan, Lancelot, and so forth. While owning 
a personal debt to Dr. Sommer for a book which I have perused with 
much interest and which it is a pleasure to possess, I ask—Where are 
our scholars, that writers such as Malory and Gower must be intro- 
duced to us by foreigners? Can it be that scholarship is deficient in 
a country that can boast men such as Murray, Skeat, Furnivall, and 
Mayhew, or that in this, as in other respects, Germans can live in 
comfort where Englishmen, with more ambitious notions, would 
starve? 

HEINE ON ENGLISHMEN. 


HE appearance of a translation of the entire works of Heine, 

the first that has yet been seen in England, translated by 

C. G. Leland (Hans Breitmann), and published appropriately enough 
by Heinemann, is in many respects of interest. Englishmen will 
turn with eagerness, and unfortunately with disappointment, to 
“‘Shakespearce’s Maidens and Women,” now first, so far as I am 
aware, brought within their reach. Essays by Heine upon Rosalind, 
Miranda, Cordelia, Desdemona! How much is not promised! 
Unfortunately, concerning these creations Heine, in what is a piece 
of task-work, has scarcely a word that is new to say. For this 
Englishmen will be consoled by the edifying comment that is passed 
upon their country and themselves. Nowhere in Heine is more 
“excellent fooling” than in the opening pages of this work. After 


1 David Nutt. 
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advancing that he knows a good Hamburg Christian who cafnot 
reconcile himself to the fact that our Saviour is a Jew of kin to the 
“ snuffling, long-nosed fellows who go running about the streets selling 
old clothes,” ‘* As Jesus Christ,” he continues, “ is to this excellent son 
of Hammonia, so is Shakespeare to me. It takes the heart out of 
me when I remember that he is an Englishman, and belongs to the 
most repulsive race which God in His wrath ever created.” I will 
not burden the reader with many amenities of this sort, though there is 
abundance from which to select. Mr. Leland—in very chivalrous style, 
he being an American—undertakes our defence, and draws attention 
to the facts that Heine sought mainly to please the French, and that 
he subsequently in part recanted his opinions. It does us good, 
however, to find from time to time how heartily we have been disliked 
by individuals as well as by nations, and to learn that whilom in the 
estimation of Heine we were denied all that is beautiful and worthy 
of love, and might be described “as that stone-coal-stinking (stein- 
hohlenqualmige), machinery -buzzing, church-going, and vilely-drunken 
England.” 
ACTOR-MANAGEMENT. 
OT a little heartburning has been caused in theatrical circles 
by the crusade recently undertaken against actor-managers. 
Actors since the days of Shakespeare, and probably from a still 
earlier period, have had a virtual monopoly of management. Occa- 
sionally, as in the cases of Shakespeare, Garrick, Foote, and Bouci- 
cault, the actor has been prosperously doubled with the dramatist. 
In no case in England has an author who was not also an actor 
been practically a manager. I am confronted with the two men under 
whom the stage awoke after the long northern night of Puritanism, 
D’Avenant and Killigrew, both of whom were dramatists while 
neither of them was an actor. These men were, however, the pos- 
sessors of a monopoly from the Crown too precious to be bestowed 
upon any except such as the King loved to honour. ‘They were 
ornamental figure-heads. The practical command of the stage sdon 
fell into the hands of men such as Betterton and Hart, and, in later 
days, of Colley Cibber. To say that actors are the most successful 
managers is inadequate. They are, in England; the only managers. 
In other countries, however, authors have been trusted with the 
management of important theatres. M. Jules Clarétie is the present 
director of the Comédie Francaise. Germany has seen the control 
of theatres assigned to Lessing and to Goethe, and the much-maligned 
Ibsen has been manager in turns of the theatres in Bergen and in 
Christiania. 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 





